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Teachers of this course in 
The life of Jesus should have 
the pupil's book as well as this 
manual. They will find either 
Huck's Synopsis of the First 
Three Gospels, or Stevens and 
Burton's Harmony of the 
Gospels an invaluable aid. 



GENERAL SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER 

Two great ideas underlie the Kingdom of God Series. The 
first Is the Idea of the Kingdom. There Is a Kingdom that Is 
more than church In this world or heaven In the next; It Is 
the new earth in which the Spirit of God shall rule men's 
hearts and homes, in which the good will of God shall be done 
in the factory and on the street, in the nation and among the 
nations of the earth. Back of these studies is the great 
thought that such a new world is coming. 

The second great idea is that this Kingdom is a develop- 
ment God is growing a world Just as we see him growing 
Christians round about us. That this is God's method we can 
see by looking at the world round about us: God does not 
make things over suddenly by an outside force, but works 
gradually and from within. In other words, it is the principle 
of life working from within rather than a machine working 
from without The Bible shows us that this hasf been his 
way in the past We trace there God's increasing revelation 
of himself to men, and his increasing gift of his life in men. 

In all your teaching of this course be sure to have these 
two great ideas stand out clearly before the class. See that 
they gxBBp its point of view at the very start. 

The first year of this course considered the development of 
the Kingdom as shown in the Old Testament Now we come 
to the central and supreme event in this story of the King- 
dom, how God perfectly revealed himself in Jesus Christ, and 
how with Christ there began the new epoch in the making of 
the new earth. 

The TaaelMT's Fr^antion 

Two steps are necessary in the preparation of every les- 
son by the teacher. He must first master the material of 
the lesson; he must then plan how to teach it Mastery of 
the material will best be accomplished by studying the chap- 
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ter in accordance with the "Suggestions for Studsr" on page 
12 of the textbook. This inyolves, first, a grasp of the out- 
line of each chapter, then a study of it in detail with the 
Scripture references, and finally a thoughtful consideration 
of the questions raised in the "Directions for Study" at the 
end of each chapter. Let your study be thorough, that your 
class may be enriched by it 

Make full use of maps in your own study and in the class 
room. If possible, have a wall map in the room. See de- 
scription of some useful maps at the end of page 19 in the 
textbook. Sometimes it is most helpful simply to sketch an 
outline map on the blackboard, filling in the places as they 
are mentioned in the lesson discussion or in reviewing Jesus' 
Journeys. 

Distinguish clearly between your personal study of the les- 
son and your plan of teaching. Make your study as thorough 
as possible, then plan for the teaching of the lesson. (1) 
Each lesson is part of a larger campaign; connect it with what 
has gone before. This will make clearer its own meaning 
and will conserve your past work. (2) Each lesson is like 
a campaign. Decide what your object is to be and then the 
means of accomplishing it. (3) Learn how to omit Center 
upon the main points you have selected, and make these clear 
and strong by illustration and discussion. 

Always think in terms of the minds of your class. They 
must do more than listen to you. Plan to keep them actively 
judging and reflecting, forming and expressing opinions upon 
the material of the lesson. See that as many as possible have 
the textbook and read and study. Make definite assignments 
and follow them up. Encourage the expression of opinions, 
especially when they are based on study. Help them to study 
by carefully explaining at the beginning the proper use of 
the textbook. Show them how to carry out the "Suggestions 
for Study" included there. 

Guard against too many applications and too much moraliz- 
ing. The object of the course is to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Jesus Christ. Let his life speak for itself. 
Once clearly understood, he will bring his own message to 
men. This should not prevent linking up his life and times 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER 

with our day by illustration and contrast nor exclude quiet 
suggestions as to his meaning in our lives. 

Concerning BeTiewing 

During this course a great deal of stress will be laid upon 
reviewing, and for two reasons. First, it is only thus that 
we can conserve results as we go along, fixing in mind what 
is important to retain. Second, by such reviewing we get hold 
of the connection and meaning of the whole instead of being 
lost in details. 

In such reviewing certain principles are important, whether 
the review cover a few lessons or a half year. (1) Review 
with a method. Find some plan by which you can state the 
principal points clearly, simply, and under a few main heads. 
(2) Select your material with great care. Pick out essentials, 
and do not confuse by the mass. Learn how to omit. (3) 
While taking up this old material, make each review as fresh 
and attractive as possible in its method. 

The Use of the Bible 

Finally, a word as to the use of the Bible in this course. 
Too often in our Bible study we simply pick out a few verses 
and ask, "What does it teach, and what must we do?" We 
have made the Bible a book of theology and a book of 
morals. But the Bible is far more than this: it is a book 
of life. In this course we shall study it as such; not as 
so many writings dropped down from heaven, but as the 
record of what God has been doing in men and with men. 
Our great interest will not be the letter of the writing, but 
the life out of which the writings grew. We must study this 
life, what it was, and how it came to be and what it meant. 
Such a study will make the Bible live for us as never before, 
and will make it not simply a story of life in the past, but 
a giver of life to us now. ^ :^ 

Habbis S^^fiii^jpr Rall. 
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CHAPTER I 
BETWEEN THE TESTAMENTS 

The first purpose of Chapter I is to show how Israel's reli- 
gious life and ideas changed in the last two centuries before 
Christ. You can make this clear to the class, by way of in- 
troduction, by asking them to name some of the distinctive 
features of Jewish life as they appear in the Qospels; for 
example: temple, synagogue, Pharisees* Sadducees, scribes, 
"traditions of the elders." Then note how many of these are 
new and what a change from the Old Testament they indicate. 
A second purpose of this chapter is to show the historical 
relations of Israel with other nations. Use a map. 

The two main subjects of the chapter are the religious 
persecutions recorded in the Maccabees, and the religious faith 
shown in the book of DanieL Compare the former with other 
persecutions like those of the early Christians, the Huguenots, 
the Chinese martyrs in the Boxer rebellion, and the slaughter 
of Armenian Christians in the present war. What did the 
heroic resistance of these Jews mean for Christianity? 

The book of Daniel has constantly been misused by being 
forced to support fantastic speculations and programs of the 
future. It was written, however, for a very practical purpose. 
Bring out its great message of faith and comfort If time per- 
mits, show how this same message appears in Revelation, the 
other great apocalypse of the Bible. Both have their exhorta- 
tions and warnings (compare the opening stories of Daniel 
with Revelation 1 to 3). Both depict the great enemy and 
his end (Antiochus Epiphanes in Daniel 11; Rome in Revela- 
tion 17 and 18). Both tell of triumph after conflict, and the 
new kingdom that is to be (Dan. 7. 27; Rev. 21). Here, as 
always, the first question to ask about any Bible writing is» 
How does it set forth the life and faith of its time, and what 
was its message to its day? 
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GHAFTBR II 
THE LAW AND THB HOPE 

The purpose of this chapter is to show what was the actual, 
everyday religion of the Jews in the time of Christ By way 
of introduction, point out how religious ideas and practices 
are constantly changing. For example, compare to-day with 
but fifty years ago. Note the difterence in religious thinking: 
the emphasis to-day upon the kingdom, social Christianity, 
missions, upon the moral and spiritual rather than the miracu- 
lous, upon the presence of God in all the world's life. Note, 
too, the changes in the practical life and work of the church, 
in buildings, organization, and the like. Do not allow this to 
become a discussion, but use it simply to illustrate that reli- 
gion changes when it is really alive. 

All this will help us understand the religious life of the 
Jews. Show first that there are different religious standpoints 
reflected in the Old Testament just as we have marked dif- 
ferences within the Christian Church to-day. Then make clear 
the difference between the Old Testament and Judaism, as we 
call the religion of the Jews at the time of Christ. 

In studying Judaism itself it is easy to confuse the class 
by bringing in too much material. For that reason, center 
everything about the two great points, the Law and the Hope. 
Connect the study of both with the last lesson. Remind the 
class how the Maccabean persecution began a new devotion to 
the Law, and how Daniel, as the first apocalypse, began a new 
period for Israel's hope. 

In studying Judaism as a religion of the Law aim at two 
results: (1) Give a picture of the life of the people under the 
Law. Their great concern is keeping the Law; the Law covers 
every part of their life, not simply what we would call reli- 
gion with its daily and weekly worship and yearly feasts, 
but daily meals and daily work and all their association with 
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THE LAW AND THE HOPE 

men. It was a great burden, but it was their pride and Joy 
at the same time. (2) Show the brighter side of this religion 
of the Law as seen in the moral earnestness and the spirit of 
devotion, and the darker side as shown in the lesson dis- 
cussion. 

In discussing the Hope, show how this wonderful faith 
of the Jew lived on through centuries of oppression. Bring 
out here also the aspects of strength and weakness. 

Notes and Comments 

Ttpes of Jewish Religion. — ^There are four forms of the 
religion of Israel which may be easily traced, though we must 
not think of these as simply following one upon the other. 
(1) There was the early popular religion in which the sac- 
rifices and feasts were central. These took place at Bethel and 
Gilgal and other sacred places throughout the land. There 
were many evils that became connected with all this, as we 
learn through the denunciation of the prophets. Sometimes 
the evil lay in immoral excesses copied from pagan neighbors, 
sometimes simply in the wrong confidence of the people that 
such feasts were what Jehovah really wanted, Isaiah 1; Amos 
2. 8; 5. 21-27. (2) The highest point in the Old Testament is 
reached in the religion of the prophets. We still need to 
study such teachers as Isaiah, Amos, Hosea, and Micah. They 
saw the heart of religion: "What doth Jehovah require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?" Micah 6. 8. (3) The priestly religion 
in its developed form is represented by the books of Ezekiel 
and Leviticus. Here the temple at Jerusalem, with its priests 
and sacrifices and its correct use of ritual, is the supreme 
interest (4) Finally comes the religion of the Law. 

DEVonoir to the Law. — ^How well the scribes and Pharisees 
succeeded in making Israel a people of the Law is shown by 
history. We think of temple and sacrifice as central, but 
when Jerusalem was destroyed and the temple passed away 
with its sacrifices and its priests, the Jewish religion moved 
on as before. There had been reformations and backslidings 
before, but since that time devout Jews have never wavered 
in their allegiance to the Law. 
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Criticism of the Pharisees must not make us blind to the 
earnest derotlon of the Jews in relation to the Law. If the 
religion of law and rules could ever have saved a nation, it 
would have saved the Jews. If devotion to the Law could 
ever have brought peace, it would have brought it to men 
like the young Pharisee SauL Of this sincere devotion to 
the Law there are many instances. For a time, at least, 
many of the Jews let their land lie fallow every seventh 
year according to the Law, and we know of instances of real 
famine in connection with this practice. The Law speaks of 
two tithes to be given each year (Numbers 18. 24, Deuteronomy 
14. 22-26) besides a third tithe to be given every third year. 
Accordingly, the strict Jew paid each year one fifth of his 
income and in the third year nearly one third, in addition to 
special ofTerings. 
^ Our whole study of the life of Jesus will show how this 
religion of the Law determined largely the manner of Jesus' 
work. It brought the opposition of the scribes and Pharisees, 
for his religion of the spirit meant the overthrow of their 
religion of rule and law as well as their authority with the 
people. On the other hand, the kingdom hope as it lay in the 
minds of the people was also opposed to Jesus' teaching. It 
blinded the eyes of many to his message, and it angered many 
others because he would not take the role of king as they 
wished it The way of obedience and suffering and final death 
which Jesus took was directly opposed to the role that the 
people had set for the Messiah. The courage and sure con- 
fidence of Jesus are seen in this choice which set him in 
opposition to all the leaders on the one Hand and to the hopes 
and demands of the people on the other. 
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CHAFTBR III 
FOUNDATIONS FOR THB KINGDOM IN JESUS' DAT 

Thb underlying idea of this chapter is the large relation- 
ship of Christianity to world-history and world-thought seen 
in its beginnings. It is a mistake to think of Christianity as 
haying no connection with other life and thought. We hare 
already seen how this larger world influenced Judaism; we 
must now see its bearing on Christianity. Bring out the fact 
that the world of Jesus' day was one, and that the whole world 
aided in the preparation for Christianity. 

Are we endangering what is unique and divine in Chris- 
tianity by relating it thus to "profane" life and history? 
No. (1) The larger yiew giyes us a truer picture of Ck>d's 
workings, which are not limited to one nation. (2) The 
comparison makes eyen more wonderful the supreme revela- 
tion of God in Christ, and God's use of all things for his ends. 
It is significant that the modern missionary does not begin 
by attacking pagan religions; he seeks what is good and true 
in them, and from this leads on to the highest as it is in 
Christ. Which way did Paul use at Athens? 

This chapter affords a fine opportunity for emphasizing the 
need of a broader sympathy and better understanding among 
the nations to-day. Is it not our duty to set ourselves definitely 
to know and appreciate the best in other nations Just as in 
other individuals? Would such a course help to make for 
permanent peace? 

Christian scholars have often failed to appreciate the better 
side of Judaism. No other nation, nor all other nations to- 
gether, made such a contribution to Christianity as Israel 
Can you think of any other people where Jesus could have 
appeared and could have done his work? Could it have been 
in Greece? in Rome? 
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Notei and Comments 

It Is East to forget in our study of the development of the 
Kingdom that God has wrought in all peoples. We realize 
to-day that the revelation through Israel does not exclude a 
revelation of himself in other lands. Wherever there is any 
truth or righteousness or love among men, there the Spirit of 
God has heen working. 

Luke's Gospel is the gospel of the poor and sinful, the gos- 
pel of mercy and help. This is shown by some of the parables 
which Luke alone contains, those of the prodigal son, the good 
Samaritan, the Pharisee and the publican. Note in the songs 
in the first chapter of Luke the contrasted references to the 
poor and the rich. Note the revolutionary character of these 
passages. With devout hope and deep passion they protest 
against oppression and wrong, and look forward to a new 
world with difTerent social conditions. 

With All Oub Appbegiatxon of school and church and Sun- 
day school, is not the home the final force upon which we 
must rely for training in religion and morals? Think of the 
homes in which John and Jesus were trained and realize that 
there were many more like them. Think of the home life of a 
Wesley and of other great leaders in the Kingdom. What did 
we gain from our own homes? Can we escape the other 
question: What kind of homes are we making or going to 
make for another generation? 
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CHAPTER IV 
JOHN THE PROPHET 

Oint first three studies have been introductory; now we turn 
to the Ck>spel story Itself. The chapter with which we begin 
is one that is as important as it is interesting, for in the 
person of this strange man is summed up much of what we 
have been considering. As a prophet he bodies forth the high- 
est in Israel's past; his denunciation points out the weakness 
of her present; in his message of the Kingdom there flames 
forth her hope. 

After a hasty reading of the narrative material, study care- 
fully all the Scripture material. Then go back to the narra- 
tive, keeping the Scripture material constantly before you. 
Now plan the teaching of the lesson. Omit any formal 
review, but in the course of the chapter find opportunity for 
making connection with the three preceding chapters. This 
one contains so much that special care will be needed in 
planning what to bring out. Here is a suggested plan which 
can be modified according to need or desire: 

(1) Bring out the picture of the man and the dramatic 
story of his work: his sudden appearance, his dress and 
habits, the strong, searching speech so difterent from the 
manner of the scribes, the crowds far out in the lonely places, 
the brief ministry, the imprisonment, the sad waiting of his 
disciples, the sudden end. 

(2) John the prophet: Note what manner of men the great 
prophets were; not lonely seers dreaming of the future, but 
preacher-patriots speaking to their day. They were the real 
leaders of Israel, and their message of God and righteous- 
ness marks the highest point In the Old Testament Out- 
wardly John may be compared to Elijah; in his message he 
is more like the later and greater prophets, Amos, Micah, and 
Isaiah. 

(3) John in his relation to the Judaism of his day: Refer 
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here specially to Chapter II and our study of the Law and the 
Hope. Note how John criticizes the religion of the Law, just 
as Jesus does. Show how the passionate hope of the people 
is expressed in him» and yet how he criticizes the Messianic 
hope of his time. 

(4) John and the future: he set forth the highest of the 
past, but it was not enough. 

(5) John's character: courage, single deyotion, utter un- 
selfishness, sublime faith. Consider the wonderful tribute of 
Jesus. 

(6) What John wrought: a nation stirred, conscience 
quickened* the way prepared. What John meant to Jesus 
himself. 

Notes and Comments 

John and Jbstts. — John and Jesus in their preaching both 
stand out in sharp contrast to the scribes and to all to which 
the people of that time had been accustomed. With a right 
instinct the people called them both prophets. The prophet 
was one who spoke out of a living communion with God. The 
scribes were always looking back to the past They had no 
liTing God of the present, but were simply trying to hand on 
what had been. 

There is needed to-day a new emphasis upon sin and per- 
sonal responsibility, and a new call to repentance. But, if this 
is to come, it will not be by talking about the sins of the past 
or the lesser sins which are so often emphasized. John pointed 
out the definite sins of his day,i and especially the social sins. 
A new social conscience is one of our deepest needs. John did 
not talk about breaking some Sabbath law or failing to keep 
some ceremonial rule. He scourged the lack of sincerity on the 
one hand, and social oppression and injustice on the other. 
The church must be alert to the real sins of to-day if it is to 
call men to real repentance. 

John's work was cut short, as was that of Jesus. Both died 
as young men. Most men of their day would have accounted 
these liyes as tragic failures. The kingdom of God has been 
built upon such failures. 
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CHAPTER V 
JESUS' PREPARATION AND HIS CALL 

This chapter considers the boyhood of Jesus and the way 
In which his call came to him. In preparation read as 
thoughtfully and widely as you can in the Scripture material. 
In our study this year we shall have occasion, as here, to 
use the same passages more than once, though each time for 
a different purpose. In this case read the passages with the 
one question in mind: What was the atmosphere in which 
Jesus lived, and with what sort of people did he have to do? 

Give the class as clear a picture as possible of the boyhood 
of Jesus. Here again we are led back naturally to the pre- 
vious lessons, to the religious life and faith of the Jews, their 
Scriptures, synagogues, and schools, and to the Roman rule. 
A brief lesson with the map would help to show the world 
in which the boy Jesus lived. From Denver, Colorado, for 
example, one may easily see on a clear day seventy-five miles 
north or south. Taking a radius of half that distance, with 
a map before you, note some of the places that Jesus might 
have seen from the high hills overlooking his home. 

The call. We have no right to insist upon any hard-and- 
fast theory as to how the call came to Jesus and when he 
first realized that he was to be the Messiah. The view here 
taken as most probable is that it came at the time of hijs 
baptism, jmd that it was this and the ifealtzation of the work 



th ^ faced h fm^wlilcyigf6vr Jewnr in*© ^tfee wHdemcsv. In this 
whoie" matter it is important to 'distinguish between the life 
of perfect fellowship which Jesus had always lived with the 
Father and this call to his special work. The deepest fact in 
Jesus' life is this experience of Sonship. In the light of 
this fellowship with the Father Jesus understands his Messiah- 
ship. This saves him, as we shall see, from the mistaken 
Jewish idea as to the Messiah. His great purpose ii^ always, 
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not to fulfill men's expectations of the Messialif bat to liTe 
the life of the Son. 

This chapter is full of important practical snggestions, 
such as that brought to us by the thought of Jesus' home. Has 
earth any higher calling than that of fatherhood and mother- 
hood? Here, as always, try to connect the study as closely 
as possible with the facts and needs of present, everyday life. 

Notes and Comments 

Youth and Rxugion. — ^The story of Jesus' boyhood is often 
read for children; is not its first and deepest lesson for 
parents? How far does Luke 2. 40-52 throw light on these 
two questions: (1) the kind of home in which to bring up 
a boy; (2) the obligation of parents to study and understand 
their children? At the age of twelve to fourteen, childhood 
takes its first step into manhood. The Jewish religion 
recognized this, and that is why Jesus was going up to Jeru- 
salem for the first time with his parents. There is especial 
need that the home and the church should understand the 
children at this time and care for them. 

How many men who are in the ministry are there because 
of home influences? How far is the home responsible for 
the supply of the ministry of the church? What can the 
home do here? 

The problem of life for young men is not opportunity, but 
preparation. There never were so many open doors waiting 
for men that are ready as to-day. 

Thb Setting of Nazabbth. — ^"Nazareth is usually repre- 
sented as a secluded and an obscure village. Many writers 
on the life of our Lord have emphasized this, holding it proved 
by the silence of the Gospels concerning his childhood and 
youth. • • • The village lies on the most southern of the 
ranges of lower Galilee, and on the edge of this Just above the 
Plain of Esdraelon. You cannot see from Nazareth the sur- 
rounding country, for Nazareth rests in a basin among hills; 
but the moment you climb to the edge of this basin, which 
is eversrwhere within the limit of the village boys' playground, 
what a view you have! Esdraelon lies before you, with its 
twenty battlefields— the scenes of Barak's and of Gideon's 
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victories, the scenes of Saul's and Joslah's defeats, the scenes 
of the struggle for freedom in the glorious days of the Maccar 
bees. There are Naboth's vineyard and the place of Jehu's 
revenge upon Jezebel; there Shunem and the house of Ellsha; 
there Carmel and the place of Elijah's sacrifice. To the east 
the valley of Jordan, with the long range of Gilead; to the 
west the radiance of the Great Sea, with the ships of Tarshish 
and the promise of the Isles. You see thirty miles in three 
directions. It is a map of Old Testament history. 

"But equally full and rich was the present life on which the 
eyes of the boy Jesus looked out. Across Esdraelon, opposite 
to Nazareth, there emerged from the Samarian hills the 
road from Jerusalem, thronged annually with pilgrims, and 
the road from Egypt, with its merchants going up and down. 
The Midianite caravans could be watched for miles coming 
up from the fords of Jordan; and, as we have seen, the cara- 
vans from Damascus wound round the foot of tbe hill on 
which Nazareth stands. Or if the village boys climbed the 
northern edge of their hollow home, there was another road 
within sight, where the companies were still more brilliant 
—the highway between Acre and the Decapolis, along which 
legions marched, and princes swept with their retinues, and 
all sorts of travelers from all countries went to and fro. 
The Roman ranks, the Roman eagles, the wealth of noble- 
men's litters and equipages, cannot have been strange to the 
eyes of the boys of Nazareth, especially after their twelfth 
year, when they went up to Jerusalem, or visited with their 
fathers famous rabbis who came down from Jerusalem, peri- 
patetic among the provinces."— <}eorge Adam Smith. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CHOOSING THE WAT 

No passage in all the Gospels will better repay thoughtful 
study than this. Gain the interest of the class by pointing 
out its character as a bit of biography; Jesus himself has 
drawn back the curtain to show us what lay in his soul. 
There are two matters of great importance upon which this 
chapter throws light To bring these out clearly should be 
the objective of the teacher. 

1. The light thrown upon Jesus' plan and purpose in his 
work. Here is a key to much that follows in the gospel story. 
This does not mean that Jesus had a formal and detailed pro- 
gram with one step following another. Indeed, we shall see 
that he waited upon the guidance of his Father for his way. 
But here at the very beginning he settles upon two principles, 
at least: (1) He will not be a Messiah in the manner expected 
by the people, though it lose him their support and the favor 
of the leaders; (2) he will use spiritual means and take the 
way of the preacher and teacher. For these reasons, as we 
shall see later, he did not announce himself as Messiah at 
the beginning. 

(2) The revelation of the spirit of Jesus. Consider the 
qualities of Jesus' character as revealed here. In connection 
with this, study the suggestions as to the two aspects of hi&^ 
character which are given in Notes and Comments. 

In telling the story of the temptation, the question of the 
literal or figurative character of the narrative will arise. The 
best way to treat this is to consider first the question when 
Jesus told this experience to his disciples, and how. The 
third paragraph of Notes and Comments suggests the answer. 
Picture Jesus on the road to Jerusalem and the cross, telling 
this story to the disciples and trying to make them see the 
meaning of it alL Told in this setting, the whole tempta- 
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CHOOSING THE WAY 

tlon story will be more ylvid and vital. Remember, however, 
that this question of literal or figurative is quite secondary. 

A good plan of teaching would be (1) Introduction as sug- 
gested in narrative; (2) the story, as Just indicated; . (3) the 
meaning for Jesus' life and work; (4) the light upon Jesus' 
spirit and character; (5) the practical value of this lesson 
for our individual lives. 

Notes and Comments 

Jssus AND Temptation. — ^The temptation story brings be- 
fore us vividly two aspects of the life and character of Jesus 
which seem at first utterly opposed to each other. The first 
is the aspect of conflict and passion. Too many people pic- 
ture our Lord as moving quietly and passively through the 
worlds going through the form of a temptation, but never 
really tempted; bearing the form of a man, but never really 
sharing our life. Such a picture is untrue to the Qospels and 
an injury to faith. His life was one of victory, but it was 
not a ready-made triumph. It came out of intense struggle, 
first within, then with the world without; he lived a 
militant life. And there was passion in his life. When wrong 
comes to himself he bears it in meekness and lowliness, but 
there is a flaming passion and a virile strength with which 
he faces the wrong done to others, especially to the poor and 
weak. Here in the temptation Jesus begins his work as the 
great warrior and hero. 

This same story, however, shows the other aspect of his 
character, the strength of a quiet confidence and self-pos- 
session. No danger shakes that confidence, no enemy can dis- 
turb that calm. Before the tempter, in the presence of the 
Sanhedrin, or facing Pilate, he is always sure of himself and 
sure of the future. This story shows us the secret; it lies 
in his communion with God. It was a quiet and constant com- 
munion, so that at any time he could lift his eyes and say, 
"I thank thee, O Father." But there were also special periods 
of long-continued meditation and prayer, as here in the wilder- 
ness. They came at times of special need, and out of prayer 
and struggle there came forth the strength and calm with 
which Jesus faced the great crisis of his life, 
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Jesus Tells the Disoipibs.— The story of the temptation 
could have come to the disciples only through Jesus. What 
was the occasion when he told them the story, and what 
was his purpose in so doing? It seems most probable that 
he told it to them on that last way to Jerusalem, when he 
was trying to prepare them for his death. The idea of suffer- 
ing and death seemed to them utterly opposed to the idea 
of the Messiah. And so Jesus may have told them then how 
he faced that question at the very beginning of his work, 
how these ideas of popular recognition and triumph came to 
him then, how he saw them as a temptation of Satan, how he 
chose the way of obedience to his Father and utter trust, no 
matter what might happen to him personally. 

Jesus' Answers to the Tempteb. — ^Looked at carefully, 
Jesus' answer to the tempter is the same in all three cases. 
In one word, it is Qod; Qod is to stand first with us, and alone. 
To trust him, not to tempt him; to worship him, and no 
other; to live on the word that comes from him more than 
on bread: that was Jesus' answer. We talk very lightly 
about the one Qod. We repeat the creed: ''I believe in Qod 
the Father Almighty." That was Jesus' creed, too. He had 
learned it in earliest childhood: "Hear, Israel, Jehovah, our 
Qod, is one Jehovah." But it is one thing to say such a creed, 
and it is another to hold it with all our hearts. So Jesus 
held it He had only one Qod; because he feared him he 
feared nothing else, not the people or the Pharisees, not the 
priests or Pilate. We have other gods. Luther said that 
was Qod which men feared and from which they expected 
help. Here are things that men fear and look to for help: 
money, society, political influence, big business, neighbors. 
Are these our gods? If, with Jesus, we fear Qod only and 
trust him wholly, may we have Jesus' peace and strength? 
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CHAPTER VII 
BEGINNING HIS WORK 

The purpose of this chapter is to show the problem that 
Jesus faced in beginning his work and how he met that prob- 
lem. For most readers of the Gospels there is no such prob- 
lem at all; Jesus simply begins teaching and healing and 
then, after a time, goes up to Jerusalem and is put to death. 
But there was a real problem, and the class must see it if 
it is to understand his life. He might have begun very dif- 
ferently. He would have begun very differently if he had fol- 
lowed the common thought of the Messiah. 

To make the situation clear, begin with a brief review of 
the last two or three chapters, keeping the one question in 
mind: How did Jesus conceive his work, and how did this 
determine the way in which he should begin it? (Read "Con- 
cerning Reviewing" in the General Suggestions, page 9.) 

Now we are ready to picture the actual beginnings and to 
understand their significance. Bring out the simple, human 
way in which Jesus begins and carries on his work. The 
Gospels are great picture galleries. In this and the next two 
lessons in particular we have a series of such pictures, simple, 
vivid, beautiful. Make the class see these pictures of the 
beginnings: the walk along the lake, the meeting with the 
four, the gathering crowd by the shore, the synagogue service. 
Prepare for this by a careful study of the map. Read what 
you can find in a Bible dictionary or elsewhere on the lake 
and the province of Galilee. Get a picture of the fruitful land, 
the crowding villages, the busy lakeside, the smiling sea. 

Next consider Jesus as a teacher. Bring out the facts by 
questions and suggestions. (1) Here is the one permanent 
activity of Jesus: his healings were occasional, but he was 
always teaching. (2) Call up as many instances as you can 
showing different circumstances of this teaching: synagogue, 
hillside, shore of lake, roadside, mountaintop^ dinner-table, 
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TEACHER'S MANUAL FOR THE LIFE OF JESUS 

upper roonif home of friends, temple court (3) Note dif- 
ference as to hearers: throngs in synagogue and on the 
mount, circle of disciples, a company of tazgatherers, a voman 
at the roadside, a Pharisee and his friends at table, the 
Pharisees and Sadducees at Jerusalem. 

Refer to the outline of Jesus' life as given In the Notes and 
Comments. It will be well to keep this very simple outline 
In mind and to refer to it as we advance in the course. 

As a practical result this study ought to bring us a truer 
appreciation of these wonderful Qospels and their pictures of 
Jesus, and a keener desire to know the words of the Great 
Teacher. 

Notes and Comments 

The Outline of Jesus' Lifb. — ^"It is not easy to trace the 
outline of Jesus' life in the Gospels. The Gospels are sermons 
rather than biographies. In them the materials are collected 
which the early church used for its preaching. Their in- 
terest is to set forth Jesus, that men may believe, not to 
describe the development of his life or the progress of his 
work." But while the Gospels do not give us the events of 
Jesus' life in strict order, there are certain epochs or stages 
that may be traced with some certainty. These are in- 
dicated by Mark, considered by most scholars to be the oldest 
of the Gospels. "(1) Jesus begins his ministry in Galilee, 
teaching and ministering to men, drawing great multitudes 
in apparent success, and gathering a few special followers 
about him. (2) As the meaning of his teaching becomes clear 
a change takes place. The people desert him because he does 
not fulfill their hopes of an earthly kingdom. The scribes 
and Pharisees grow bitterly hostile because he attacks their 
teaching and tT^rontftng fhnJT inminrnTiip The little group 
of his disciples, however, through Peter, confesses its faith in 
him as the Messiah. (3) More and more Jesus withdraws 
from the crowds and gives himself to the training of. .the 
jjoner^ circle. of. his disciples. (4) Finally he turns toward 
Jerusalem, realizing the danger, but convinced that by his 
death he is to save men, and that he will return again and 
set up the kingdom. (5) His last appeal to the people fails 
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after a brief outburst of enthusiasm, and his life closes with 
his trial and crucifixion." — ^Rall, New Testament History, 
pages 46, 47. 

John's Estikatb of Jesus. — ^In this study of the life of 
Jesus we shall depend principally upon the first three Gospels. 
The reason for this is to be found in the unique character of 
the fourth GospeL As the great "spiritual Gospel," it has been 
nearer than any of the others to the hearts of Christian men, 
but for the study of Jesus' life, the others must be giyen the 
first place. We shall, however, make use of the fourth Gospel, 
especially as we come to set forth the meaning of Christ 
for Christian faith and life. "Why was the Gospel of John 
written? For twenty or thirty years the church had had 
three accounts of the words and deeds of Jesus, our present 
Synoptic Gospels. Though the fourth Gospel gives us mainly 
incidents from Jerusalem instead of from Galilee, it does not 
add enough to the knowledge of Jesus' life to have been 
written simply as a supplement to the other three. The author 
himself gives us his purpose. Out of the many wonders which 
Jesus wrought he has selected certain 'signs'; and 'these are 
written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God; and that believing ye may have life in his name' 
(John 20. 30, 31). This is the double purpose — ^to set forth 
Christ and to show the life that men may have through 
him. As we read this Gospel carefully we see that it is quite 
a different work from the Synoptics (the first three Ck>spels). 
It is still in the form of a story of Jesus' words and deeds; 
but it is far more of a sermon than a biography. Each sign 
or saying of Jesus is like a text from which John preaches 
his sermon and proclaims his faith in Christ and his concep- 
tion of Christ For that reason he does not concern himself 
to distinguish sharply between his own words and those of 
Jesus. This can be seen, for example, in the third chapter, 
where one cannot separate definitely the words of Jesus, of 
John the Baptist, and of the evangelist The Ck>spel is a 
great confession of faith, a great sermon like one of Paul's. 
The words and deeds of Jesus are like a window, through 
which the evangelist seeks to show us his vision of the 
eternal" 
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GHAFTBR VIII 
JESUS' MINISTRY TO THB SICK 

Thk object of this chapter is not to discusB the healings of 
Jesus nor the subject of faith-healing. The underlying idea 
is that of the sympathy and serrice of Jesus, and the main 
purpose is to show how this particular need called forth his 
help. Be sure that the outline of the Scripture material is 
presented before taking up the many questions for general 
discussion which are connected with this study. 

In this chapter we have again seyeral pictures which the 
student should be made to see. 

(1) The picture of Jesus' life, not one of retirement, like that 
of John, not separated from common folks, like the scribes 
and Pharisees, by pride and a false idea of holiness, but simple, 
wholesome, human, entering with natural sympathy into all 
the Joys and needs of men. 

(2) The picture of physical misery and the mental distress 
that went with it, with no agencies of help, no physicians or 
hospitals or eyen the knowledge of those principles of health 
and hygiene that are common to all to-day. 

(3) The scene at Capernaum, how Jesus was led into this 
work, and what a sensation his work made. 

With these pictures given to the class, you can now take 
up the questions growing out of this situation. What did this 
sickness and misery mean to Jesus? How did he respond to 
it? What problem did it bring and how did he meet this 
danger? How did he think of this part of his work, and why 
did he bid those who were healed to be silent about it? 

This chapter raises questions of great practical interest 
which contain the possibility of controversy. Read carefully 
the Notes and Comments here. Do not take too much time in 
combating Christian Science, faith-healing cults, and the like. 
The best way is usually to present the truth positively and 
constructively. Bring out the true Christian idea of faith and 
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prayer. Onr modem method is to study Ctod's laws (vhlcli 
are Ctod's vill written in nature) and to obey them. Is not 
health gained this way truly Ctod's gift? Is not Ctod's will 
here the same as with our daily bread? We are to pray, "Giye 
us this day our daily bread" and then to go out and earn it 
This is a good place to discuss the Christian duty of living 
a wholesome life and of promoting health la*community and 
nation. 

Notes and Comments 

Jbsub' BsTiiCATB ov THE Hbalhtos.— What importance did 
Jesus assign to his deeds of healing? We must give two 
answers to this which, while they seem to contradict each 
other, yet are in real agreement (1) Though he put the 
preaching first, Jesus yet laid great stress upon these works 
in connection with his Messiahship, especially upon the heal- 
ing of the demoniacs. The presence of such eyils was a sign 
of those forces which he was to come to oyerthrow. Now 
these forces were being conquered. Every deed of healing 
was a breach in the walls of the enemy, a first sign of the 
coming Kingdom. ''If I by the finger of Qod cast out demons," 
he declares to the Pharisees, 'then is the kingdom of Ctod 
come upon you." He was the strong man; he had eonauered 
the evil one in his own temptation and therefore was now 
able to deliver others (Matt 12. 2S, 29). This work, then, 
was to Jesus a definite sign of his Messiahship, and these vic- 
tories over evil were like the first rays of light telling of the 
new day. 

(2) Why, then, did Jesus insist that the leper should say 
nothing to anyone of his healing? Here is the second an- 
swer: Jesus did not hold signs and miracles as the highest 
means to call forth faith. On the contrary, he found this 
craving for wonders a hindrance to true faith. Most sug- 
gestive here is the passage Matthew 12. S8-42. The passage 
is sometimes misunderstood because of verse 40, with its 
reference to the belly of the whale and the resurrection of 
Jesus after being three days In the earth. The sign was the 
preaching of Jonah, and it was this at which the Ninevites 
repented. It is the preaching of Jesus that is the test of these 
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Pharisees and their condemnatloiL It Is In harmony with 
the position of Jesus, then, if we to-day lay stress not upon 
the miracles of the past or present, but upon the spirit and 
character of Jesus and upon his message to men. 

CHBisTiAinTT AND SiGKifsss T(H>AT. — What doos Chris- 
tianity have to say about health and healing, about sickness 
and disease, to-day? 

To this question we have first the answer of the faith 
healers of all kinds. They belieye that the healing of sick- 
ness In answer to prayer is a central part of Christianity, 
and that we are to ask and expect this as much as we do the 
forglTeness of our sins. To this we may say: Jesus has 
taught us that aU life is sacred to God, the welfare of body 
as well as of soul. Ctod cares about all the life of all his 
children, and sickness and disease are not his will. God 
Is Interested in all this, but that does not mean that we may 
expect eyerything for which we ask. What is Christian faith? 
Is it trusting in our prayers, or is it trust in God? If it be 
trust in God, then we shall bring aU things to God, we shall 
leaye all things with God. Then it will be our Joy to have the 
will of God done, eyen if it be not what we first asked for 
(Luke 22. 42; compare 2 Cor. 12. 7-9). God's will is health, 
and not disease, but he maj want us as a race to gain that 
health by the slow road of learning his laws and obeying 
them rather than by the short road of personal petition. 

There is another yery popular religious moyement to-day 
which settles the whole matter by saying that there is no 
eyil, no disease, no suffering, nothing but God and good. Now, 
the real faith of a man is not what he says, but that by which 
he liyes. Whateyer these people say, they act like the rest 
of us with reference to the eyils of life; they look out for 
poison or a sharp knife Just as carefully as the rest of us, 
and in the end they succumb to weakness and death like all 
others. Jesus' thought is entirely plain. For him eyil was 
terribly real. He fought it himself and warned his disciples 
against it But he knew too that God was mightier than 
eyil; He was already oyerthrowlng it in the world, and some- 
time He would rule alone. 

But there is a larger answer to this question which we must 
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yet consider. Evil is more than this one sin or that case of 
sickness. It is a great social power, a historic reality, a part 
of humanity's life. Jesus thought of it as a kingdom, a power. 
And Christianity, flowing out from the spirit and life of 
Jesus, has been the great force for overthrowing this power 
of eviL Turning to the physical side of this evil, there are 
three ways in which God has been answering men's prayers 
and helping us to oyercome this eviL 

(1) By making men over morally and spiritually. Moral 
regeneration means physical betterment A large part of sick- 
ness and disease is directly due to moral causes. Think of 
how liquor induces special diseases, weakens resistance, and 
shortens life. Even more terrible are the results of sexual 
immorality, about which we still maintain a foolish conspiracy 
of silence. Think of the sickness and disease that are due 
to greed and that come by way of child labor, unwholesome 
tenements, overwork and underpay, and the like. By mak- 
ing men better, Christianity lessens these evils. 

(2) By the growth of science. Science is simply our better 
understanding of God's way and will in the realm of nature. 
Natural law is simply God's ordered way of working in the 
world. As we know these laws better, we are able to work 
with God, and God can work through us. It has been a long, 
hard road by which men have come to this larger knowledge, 
but this has been God's plan for us, as history makes plain. 
The terrible plagues of the Middle Ages have been driven 
away, not by our idle or eager asking, but by this better 
knowledge. We know how to flght the bubonic plague and 
yellow fever and typhus and tuberculosis, and it is only a a^es- 
tion of time till we shall drive these out of the earth. 

(3) By the spirit of service which sends men out to flght 
against all that is evil and to serve all who need. It is this 
spirit, which Christ has poured into men's hearts, that has 
stirred our men of science and made them the great servants 
of our race. It has filled the world with hospitals and 
asylums and like instruments of mercy. The world before 
Christ did not know these, and there is no nation to-day un- 
touched by Christianity which possesses them. In all these 
ways the spirit of Christ is still the great healer. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE] MINISTRY TO THE SINFUL 

Bt "way of introdttctlon» take up a^aln the principle of 
senrice in Jesus' life. Illustrate it from the last three chap- 
ters beginning with the temptation in which Jesus determines 
the principle of his work: not to rule, nor even to save himself, 
but to trust his Father and to serve men. There is no doubt 
what Jesus held as the deepest need of men: it was f orgiye- 
ness and fellowship with Qod. For that reason this work with 
sinners becomes central: "The Son of man came to seek and 
to save that which was lost," he declares. 

The purpose of this chapter is to picture this ministry and 
to show its significance. To that end certain things must be 
made clear: 

(1) Show how Jesus began this work by telling the story 
of the paralytic and of Levi and his friends. Make the stories 
human and interesting. 

(2) Consider the spirit and purpose of Jesus which led him 
to this work, his deep sympathy and his desire to help. 

(3) Show what is meant by "sinners" as used in the Qospels, 
and how the scribes and Pharisees looked upon them. This 
is a good place to review the chapter on the religion of 
Judaism, especially the part on the law. Show also who the 
publicans were. 

(4) Consider the effect of Jesus' course on the Pharisees 
and the courage and independence which Jesus shows here. 
Which takes more courage, to charge an enemy or to take 
a stand against the public sentiment of your community and 
of its "best people" and church circles? This latter Jesus did. 

Most important here is the different idea of God and reli- 
gion that Jesus had. Jesus was interested not so much in the 
"good" people as in the people that wanted to become good. 
For many people to-day the church is a collection of good and 
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proper people wlio ought to stand above all criticism. Ougbt 
we not rather to rejoice in having all kinds of weak and needy 
and imperfect people in our churches provided only they want 
God's help and that of his people in becoming better? 

Motes and Ck>mm6nts 

Forgiveness to Jesus is not simply canceling a debt or over- 
looking past wrongs; it is leading men back into the loving 
fellowship with God which had been broken by sin. For- 
giveness is not a mere preliminary; it is the gift of the new 
life. Jesus had no higher gift for men. 

It cost Jesus to forgive as it did to heal. What was the 
secret of the power that Jesus had with sinners? How did he 
make these men, who were condemned and hopeless in their 
own eyes as in those of others, believe in the mercy and for- 
giveness of God for them? The answer is plain. It was not 
simply by his words of forgiveness; it was by his own Spirit 
and life, by the compassion and mercy which he himself 
showed to men. 

In this ministry to the sinful Jesus sets his stamp again 
upon a new conception of religion. His church was to be a 
church of service to all men and in all needs, but its highest 
service was to bring men the message of God's good will and 
to lead them into fellowship with their Father. To win 
converts was no new idea. The Jews were doing a great deal 
of this, especially in the Dispersion. But they sought 
proselytes for the glory of Israel, Just as some churches to- 
day seem to seek men more in order to build themselves up 
than in order to save men. What was new here was the 
thought of serving and saving instead of adding to the glory 
of a society or a nation. 

The Gospel of Mebcy. — ^We have Just been studying Jesus' 
ministry to the suffering and needy and sinful. It is inter- 
esting to note that this seems to be the special theme of Luke's 
GospeL All the Gospels, of course, bring out this truth, but 
if we take the material that is found in the third GocTpel alone 
we shall find that a large part is given to this theme. We may 
divide these passages into three classes. 

L There are the passages which deal with the poor and 
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varn as to riches. Here are the songs of Mary and Zacharias 
In chapter 1, full of sympathy for the poor and denimciation 
of the Hch and mighty. The passages 6. 24-26; 12. 13-21 (con- 
cerning the rich fool); 16. 19-31 (parable of Dives and 
Lazarus), are all warnings concerning riches; while the 
parable of the unrighteona Judge (18. 1-8) again shows the 
sympathy with the weak. 

2. Luke reports a number of deeds of mercy and healing 
not elsewhere mentioned: the raising of the son of the widow 
of Nain (7. 11-17) ; the story of the good Samaritan (10. 29- 
37) ; the man with the dropsy (14. 1-14) ; and the healing of 
the ten lepers (17. 11-19). 

3. Luke alone gives us a number of passages which report 
Jesus' dealings with certain sinners or in which he defends 
his treatment of them: the anointing by the woman that was 
a sinner and the parable of the two debtors (7. 36-50); the 
parable of the lost sheep (in a shorter form in Matthew), 
of the lost coin, and the lost son (chapter 15) ; the Pharisee 
and the publican (18. 9-14); the incident concerning Zacchsus 
(19. 1-10) ; and the reference to the penitent thief on the cross 
(23. 39-43). 

For these passages, preserved alone by him, we owe a debt 
to Luke that we cannot calculate. They make his CkNipel in 
a special sense the Ck>spel of mercy. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE COMPANIONS OF JESUS 

NoTHiNO is more important in effective teaching than con* 
stant and skillful review. If it is done formally and always 
in the same manner, it will be dry and irksome. Vary your 
method as much as possible. Sometimes it is best simply 
to look back upon the last preceding chapter. At other times 
there will be occasion for a brief summing up of a number of 
chapters. 

In this chapter, for example, you can Join old and new 
together by reviewing from the point of view of the disciples 
what we have thus far been regarding from the standpoint 
of Jesus. Picture the little group that went down from 
Capernaum to hear John preach, their meeting with Jesus, 
the separation, and later reunion when Jesus began his work. 
Then note the calling of the others, the choosing of the twelve, 
and the other incidents in which Jesus called some men and 
refused others. Picture, too, the larger, changing group, which 
included the women. Tou have now given the main outer 
facts that bear upon this chapter, and have done so partly 
by review and partly by considering the new passages for the 
day. This is the first aim of this chapter: to give a clear pic- 
ture of the life of Jesus among his disciples and friends. 

The next objective in our teaching of this chapter should 
be to show what it meant for Jesus' plans and work to have 
such a group. Why did he need them? What was he trying 
to do with them? 

Consider next what this life meant to the disciples, and 
then what it meant to Jesus personally. The last point is im- 
portant. Nowhere do we see more beautifully the fine, rich 
spirit of our Master than when we study him as friend; how 
patient, how tender, how magnanimous, how strong he was! 
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But this same picture which shows him so far above common 
men shows also his nearness to us. This truth, often neglected, 
is much needed. Here we see Jesus the friend needing friend- 
ship and sympathy as we do. Such a study not only brings 
him nearer to us, but makes more real and wonderful his 
courage and strength and final victory. 

The chapter is full of practical suggestions: for parents, 
for teachers, for all who wish to help and win men, for the 
church, which must be full of friendliness and good will if 
it is to be Christ's church; for our individual Christian life. 

Motes and Comments 

There are many passages which suggest Jesus' deep affec- 
tion for his friends and his thoughtfulness in relation to them. 
They come back wearied from their work, and he says: "Come 
ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest a while" 
(Mark 6. 31). The fourth Gospel tells how before the feast 
of the Passover, "having loved his own that were in the world, 
he loved them unto the end" (John 13. 1). The special refer- 
ence to Peter, so soon after his denial, is a suggestive touch in 
Mark 16. 7. 

And yet there is no softness or weakness in this love of 
Jesus. He is as unflinching in reproof of these his friends as 
of any others. Indeed, we find that reproof striking in 
particular his special friends among the twelve. Peter is called 
Satan at one time, and at another is solemnly warned that 
he will betray his Master. James and John are rebuked for 
wishing to call down fire from heaven and again for their 
selfish ambition for place in the coming kingdom. 

"He gave gifts to men," says Paul of the ascended Christ 
So he did on earth: gifts of health, of food, of truth, of 
sympathy, and of encouragement. But there was no gift like 
this giving of himself. And that is still true. What such 
a companionship with Jesus may mean to us to-day is simply 
and beautifully suggested by Washington Gladden's hymn: 
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Master, let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free." 
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CHAPTER XI 
POPULARITY AND OPPOSITION 

This chapter, like the last, affords a good opportunity for 
review in considering the early popularity of Jesus. 

The chapter itself is rich in interesting details. These 
are of value; they make the picture concrete and life-like. 
However, one must guard against the danger of having the 
central facts lost sight of in the mass of incident Always 
keep the main outline clear, and use detail only to bring this 
out. Have a clearly defined purpose for each lesson, and do 
not allow yourself to be turned aside from this. 

The purpose of the chapter is to bring out the obstacles 
and opposition which Jesus met We must understand these 
in order to understand the crisis in Jesus' ministry which is 
treated in the next chapter. At the same time all this shows 
us the forces and conditions that were already shaping the 
latter course of his life and preparing the end at Jerusalem. 

Bring out first the facts and the picture: (1) The early 
popularity. Add other illustrations of this which the class 
may supply. Note the temptation involved. Which brings 
the greatest test, popularity or 'adversity? (2) The misun- 
derstanding of kindred and friends. Here are two striking 
pictures: the visit of his family and the scene at Nazareth. 
This misunderstanding includes even the twelve (Matthew 
16. 21-23). (3) The controversy with the leaders. 

There are many interesting points in the matter of Jesus' 
confiict with the leaders. Do not miss the most important: 
the underlying difference between Jesus and the Pharisees as 
to what religion really meant What is religion? 

Motes and Comments 

What Jesus Left Unsaid. — Silence is often as loud as 
speech. It is significant that in reading the lesson from Isaiah 
61 at Nazareth, Jesus broke off in the middle of the second 
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verse. The words which he omitted were these: "the day of 
vengeance of our God." 

How Did Jksus Defend Hqcself and his authority before the 
Pharisees? Not by working miracles. He called them an evil 
and adulterous generation when they asked for these. Not 
by argument, for he was content to set forth the truth, be- 
lieving that each man might know if he would follow the 
light within him as God gave it Not by an assumption of 
authority and right to rule, though he spake with authority. 
He appealed to what he did in helping and saving men, and 
in thus overthrowing the kingdom of evil: "If I by the finger 
of God cast out demons, then is the kingdom of God come upon 
you" (Luke 11. 20). The test of a true church of Christ is 
not wealth, or assumption of authority, or assertion of ortho- 
doxy, it is her work in the Spirit of Christ, saving men and 
overcoming evil. 

The Tbxatmbitt or the Sabbath bt the Sobibes shows what 
happens when men make institutions or rules an end in them- 
selves. Deuteronomy 5. 12-15 shows us the fine old prophetic 
conception of the Sabbath. It was an institution made for 
man, the blessing of weekly rest in the midst of days of toil 
It was a social institution: it was to extend to all, the children, 
the servants, even the beasts, and the reason for this was 
that Jehovah had delivered them when they were themselves 
servants in Egypt The scribes had changed all this. The 
Sabbath was a rule to be kept, not a blessing to be enjoyed. 
Might a cripple go out with his wooden peg? Rabbi Meir 
said, "Yes," Rabbi Jose, "No." To carry out food that would 
equal a dry fig was a sin, but it was permitted to carry so 
much milk as one would take in one swallow, so much reed 
as would make a pen, ink enough to write two letters of the 
alphabet, etc. A tailor, however, must not go out with a needle 
in his coat, for that would be carrying his tools. If a house 
were on fire on the Sabbath, it was not allowed to carry out 
goods to save them, except that one might carry out a copy 
of the Scriptures, or food enough for the day, or a basket 
of bread, no matter how much was in it, or a fig cake, or a 
cask of wine. With all this apparent strictness the scribes 
foimd it easy to evade the law when it suited them, "making 
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yo}d tbe vord of Qod" by their tradition. A Sabbath day's 
Journey had been fixed, for example, at two thousand cubits, 
something over half a mile. But a man might carry some 
food and place it two thousand cubits from his home the day 
before the Sabbath. This would make a temporary domicile 
for him, so that he could go there on the Sabbath and then 
two thousand cubits further. A traveler might even say, "Let 
my Sabbath residence be at the trunk of that tree,'' two thou- 
sand cubits away. Then he could travel that distance and two 
thousand cubits beyond. 

We shall miss the meaning of Jesus' teaching here if we 
think that he simply extended the scope of what was allowed 
so that men might do works of mercy on the Sabbath. The 
real difference between him and the scribes was not in the 
interpreting of a rule, but in the place and meaning of all 
rules and forms. That is made plain by two things. 

(1) We note Jesus' attitude toward rules and forms. He 
does not discuss them, for he has more important matters. 
In general he probably observed the Old Testament rules, such 
as that of the Sabbath. But he clearly shows that they are 
secondary. Man comes before the Sabbath. 

(2) We see what Jesus emphasized. Religion is not in keep- 
ing rules. It is an inner spirit To love Qod, to be merciful 
toward men, that is religion. Religion is concerned with 
persons (Qod and man), and with personal relations. Forms 
and institutions are necessary in religion. The spirit needs 
a body. We must have church and church officials, forms of 
worship, sacraments, creeds. Scripture. These are all neces- 
sary, but they are the instruments of religion, and not reli- 
gion in itself. Religion is nuoi's life with God through Qod's 
Spirit in us, and man's life with fellow man lived in the same 
spirit. 



CHAPTER XII 
BEYOND THE BORDERS OF ISRAEL 

This chapter involyefl, first of all, a backward look. In 
briefest fashion outline what we have studied of Jesus' work: 
preaching, teaching, healing, forgiving, gathering disciples 
and friends — ^and gaining enemies. 

Now sum up results. First, negative: the attitude of the 
leaders as seen in the last lesson, that of the people suggested 
in this. The mere presence of crowds had never deceived 
Jesus. Study his Judgment as seen in the woes on the cities 
and the people. (Note Jesus' principle of judgment accord- 
ing to light) Second, positive: sinners have responded, and 
a group of special followers has been brought together and 
a beginning made in their training. 

Note the crisis in Jesus' work which this chapter presents. 
Show how sharp It was and how significant. 

Note also that this chapter brings a new period, that of 
the wanderings. Show how little the Gospels tell of this 
time, though our next lesson will show how important it was. 

This lesson involves a forward look and a fundamental 
problem in the study of Jesus' message and work. The con- 
tact with the Gentiles raises the question of their relation 
to the Kingdom and the Christian faith. What was Jesus' 
personal attitude toward the Gentiles? and, What was their 
place according to his message? How lofty and spiritual was 
his teaching! 

Use the map in this lesson and the next, pointing out the 
course of Jesus' journey and the brief distance from Galilee. 

Motes and Comments 

The Words to the Stbophcenician Woman that seem so 
harsh to us might have sounded very differently If we could 
have seen Jesus' face and heard the tone of his voice. We can- 
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not think that he who was so attractiye to little children, so 
tender with sinners, so patient even with Judas, could have 
been harsh with a mother anxious only for her child. The 
incident must be taken in the light of his whole life. The word 
"dogs" as used by Jesus seems to imply the narrow Jewish 
spirit, for it was the term of scorn by which the Jews com- 
monly referred to Gentiles. It is a notable fact, however, that 
the word in the text is a diminutive, "little dogs," and was 
probably the j» ame used for household pets. 

Jesus aitd tsj: Gkntiles. — ^Most of the references of Jesus to 
Gentiles come in the latter part of his ministry. At two 
points Jesus seems to have been surprised in the response to 
his message. The first was in the earlier days in Galilee, 
when the pubUcans and sinners heard him with gladness, 
while the leaders criticized and opposed. The second surprise 
came in the latter part of his ministry, when it appeared with 
increasing clearness that his own nation would reject him 
and that the Gentiles might take their place. This same ex- 
perience came to Paul later. It woke mingled feelings, joy at 
the thought of the coming Gentiles, pain that could be felt only 
by one who loved his people as Jesus did. He finds, however, 
a kindred note in the prophets and his thoughts seem to have 
been often with them. They too in their highest moments 
had seen the Kingdom extending beyond IsraeL It is not 
unlikely that Jesus himself used the passage from Isaiah which 
Matthew quotes: "I will put my Spirit upon him, and he 
shall declare judgment to the Gentiles" (Matt. 12. 18-21; see 
Isa. 42. 1-4). "My house shall be called a house of prayer for all 
the nations," he declared during those last days (Mark 11. 
17; see Isa. 66. 3-8). The faith of the Roman centurion stirs 
his heart with a great vision, which seems again to echo the 
great prophet (Matt. 8. 11, 12; see Isa. 66. 23). With in- 
creasing definiteness Jesus pointed out this unwelcome truth 
in the last days in Jerusalem: the Kingdom is to be taken 
away from the disobedient people, he declares, and given to 
the nation that shall bring forth fruits (Matt. 21. 43). The 
"great commission" brings the final word on this theme: 
"Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations" 
(Matt 28. 19). 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE GREAT CONFESSION 

The purpose of this chapter is to bring out the nature of 
Jesus' vork vlth his disciples and its importance, especially 
as it culminated in their conyiction that he was the Messiah. 

Use the opportunity for review, especially of Chapter X. 
Take up this review under the general question as to the 
method that Jesus used with his disciples. Recall how they 
had come to him, and what their life together had been. 
Think of the elements that had been at work: his teaching, 
his works, his personal spirit and example. Which of the 
three counted most? 

In the teaching of the chapter Itself three points should be 
covered: 

1. Bring out the events of the chapter. Use a map to indi- 
cate the route. Realize how Jesus looked forward to this hour 
since he had called them, and especially during this time of 
their wanderings. Think of the faith and spiritual vision of 
Peter and his fellows, who could see in this rejected and lonely 
wanderer the deliverer of their nation. Do not miss the 
significant point, that the c(mf ession came at such an hour. 

2. It is necessary to consider the controversial matter in- 
volved because of the use which Roman Catholicism has made 
of this passage. Do not let this be done, however, in a 
controversial spirit, or at too great length. All that is needed 
is to make dear the reasons for another interpretation. 

3. It is of most importance to bring out clearly the meaning 
of this whole event for the future of Jesus' work and of the 
Kingdom. Some have declared that we have here the real 
founding of the Christian Church. What grounds can be ad* 
vanced for such a position? Note in any case that Jesus had 
secured the one thing that was needful, and that from this 
time he was ready to face Jerusalem and the end. These disei- 
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pies VBre still most Imperfect In character and eren in their 
conc^tion of the Kingdom; but, vlth one exception, they 
vere bound to him for life and death. They vould make 
mistakes, but they would be true. The spirit of truth would 
be with them and he could trust the future. 

So far as time permits, this lesson affords a fine opportunity 
to consider the nature of the Christian Church and its real 
foundation. 

Rotes and Comments 

Thi Eaelt Chuboh A2n> THE Chuboh To-nAT.— The letters 
of Paul furnish us the best and, indeed, the only first-hand 
evidence of the details of early church life, since Luke had 
to depend upon others for the materials of the first part gI 
Acts. It is interesting to see how far remoyed these churches 
were from the lat^ ecdesiasticism. 

"The life of the local church was democratic. The picture 
of the worship in the Corinthian church shows that anyone 
might take part as he felt moyed by the Spirit More signifi- 
cant is the fact that when matters are to be decided Paul calls 
upon the church as a whole. It is to the congregation as a 
whole that he addresses his letters and arguments and ap* 
peals. Nowhere does he ask any ofllcer or body of officials to 
take any action or pass any decision. Furthermore, Paul him« 
self does not decide for the church. It is true^ he is an miKMBtle 
and these are his churches, the children whom he has begotten 
in toil and pain. He argues and appeals, he praises and cen- 
sures, he sometimes makes demands; but he never comes 
forward simply with command and the assertion of authority. 
They are a church of Ood and the Spirit of Qod is in them. 
When Paul has a word of Jesus to Quote, then that is final 
(1 Cor. 7. 10). He distinguishes carefully between this and 
his own authority (1 Cor. 7. 12, 25, 40). As for the authority 
of any central church council or other body, that is nowhere 
so much as suggested. Neither the church at Jerusalem nor 
the twelve apostles (nor the apostle Peter) have any right 
of rule in Paul's churches.'*— Rail, New Testament History^ 
page 251. 

Jesus builds his church upon men. In the history of the 
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diurch men have often tried to build differently. Sometimes 
they have rested everything upon an organization: the su- 
premacy of the pope or the apostolic succession of their 
bishops. Again they have rested the church upon a creed* 
holding that the heart of the church vas a system of correct 
doctrines. Jesus left no plan of organization, no set of doc- 
trines, only a group of men lUled with his spirit and loyal 
to his person and his purpose The" wofld has^nerer seen 
such faith in men, but the years since then have justified the 
Master. The heart of the church and Its driving power have 
always lain in the lives of just such loyal, confessing men as 
Peter. And where men have thus loved and confessed, there 
has been a foundation for the faith of other men. The organi- 
zation has its place, as do the creeds and the forms; but these 
are the instruments of the church, not its essence. They 
express its life and help it do its work, but it is not theirs to 
rule over the church. 

It is one of the encouraging signs of the day that we are 
thinking more and more of the church as the fellowship of 
the followers of Christ, joined together by a common spirit, 
the spirit of Christ, and a common task, the building up of 
his kingdom. For that reason Christian men of all names are 
getting closer together. When we discuss creeds or manner of 
organization we divide;' but when we try to do the work of 
Christ in the spirit of Christ we draw together. There is more 
active cooperation to-day of Christian men In missions and 
evangelism, in temperance and other reforms, in religious 
education, and in all manner of social service, than the world 
has ever seen before. If this unity and cooperation can in- 
crease, the problem of Christian unity will ultimately be 
solved, and perhaps in a better way than by having one big 
church organization. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE TRANSFIGURATION 

Hebe Ib one of the great events in the life of Jesus. The 
common treatment makes the mistake of emphasizing the ex- 
ternal incidents, the vision of glory, and the impression made 
upon the disciples. We are not so much studying outward 
incidents in this course as trying to find the moral and 
spiritual meaning of these events — ^in other words, their bear- 
ing upon the kingdom of Qod. The great miracle here is what 
happened in Jesus' soul, the moral triumph of his life at a 
great crisis. Here is a revelation of what the Kingdom means 
which we are studying, and here is a great step in its advance. 

The following is a very simple plan of teaching the chapter, 
which follows the narrative in a general way. 

1. Get the simple facts of this incident before the class and 
fit them into the story as we have been studying it In 
brief review recall the situation of Jesus and his company at 
this time, the period of wanderings in which this lesson be- 
longs, and the open declaration of Jesus' Messlahshlp which 
has Just preceded. Under these conditions, Jesus plans to 
spend a night in prayer, takes his three friends, is transfigured 
before them, and upon coming down renews his efforts to pre- 
pare them for the end. 

2. Now get the meaning of all this in Jesus' experience and 
for his life. Here comes the great question of his suffering 
and death. Get clearly the fact that it was a very real prob* 
lem for him. We see that even so late as the struggle in 
Gethsemane. But now the hand of God, as he sees it in his 
life, points that way, and he reads the same great truth in 
the message of Isaiah. Face to face with all this, Jesus 
ascends the mount to spend the night in prayer for light and 
guidance and strength. The light that the disciples saw on 
Jesus' face that night came from within. 
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8. Nov -we can understand how Jesas, fixed in his own mind, 
takes up the training of the disciples, seeking to lift them to 
his understanding and to prepare them for the end. 

When the meaning of the story has been made dear for 
Jesus' life and work, then it will be well to point out the 
glory of this triumph of Jesus, and what it has meant for 
our race to have thus held up before it the Ideal of service 
through self-giTing, even unto death. 

Rotes and Ckmme&ts 
The "SvrwEBSNQ Sebvant" m Isaiah.— There is no writing 
of the Old Testament that is more beautiful in expression or 
more wonderful in content than the latter half of Isaiah be- 
ginning at chapter forty. From this book Jesus read at 
Nazareth the passage in which he saw his own work set forth 
(Isa. 61. 1, 2). And here, as we have seen, it seems that he 
found rich material for meditation and inspiration during 
these later days. In this book are a number of passages re- 
ferring to the "servant of Jehovah.'' The principal ones are 
Isaiah 41. 8-11; 42. 1-7; 62. 13 to 63. 12. The truth brought 
out in the last passage is that the suffering of the servant 
is on behalf of others, a suffering for their sins and for their 
salvation. It is a wonderful answer to the problem of evil, 
that old problem with which Job contended and with which 
men struggle to-day. That problem had burdened IsraeL Here 
the prophet says of this servant: his suffering and death are 
not a punishment for wrong, nor a mysterious visitation which 
cannot be understood; they are for the sake of others. The 
sufferer is the servant of men; his stripes are undeserved, but 
by those stripes the peoples are healed. Therein Jesus saw the 
deep meaning of the end to which he was hastening. The 
early church followed the Master here. The shame of the 
cross Paul puts in the center of his preaching as its most 
glorious truth. It is the power of God and the wisdom of 
Qod to those that are being saved (1 Cor. 1. 18-26). When 
Handel wrote his great oratorio, the Messiah, it was his first 
plan to have some one write special words for the music. He 
followed* however, the inspiration of a friend, who suggested 
that he use the words of the Scriptures themselves. How 
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immeasurably those vords added to the beauty of his music! 
When ve think of Handel's Messiah, we think of such words 
as those taken by him from Isaiah 40 and 63. Jesus saw 
rightly when he took these words to himself. We read them 
to-day and see only that figure, never greater than when he 
turned toward shame and death, never kinglier than when 
he hung in helpless suffering for our sake upon the cross. 

Whobw Jesus Told about His Temftatiok. — ^It was probably 
during this time, or a little later on the way to Jerusalem, 
that Jesus told the disciples the story of his experience in the 
wilderness and his temptation. We have been so accustomed 
to read this story at the beglnniiig of Jesus' ministry that we 
do not realize that its place in his teaching must have been 
later on. They had not been ready for it before. Even now 
they would hardly understand it, but they needed its lesson. 
He had been trying to show them what his Messiahship meant. 
Now he tells them how he faced that question at the very 
beginning and what a struggle it cost. There at the very 
beginning the suggestion had come to him that he take the 
easier way, win the favor of men, and get on with their help. 
He put the etory in pictures which they could not forget, even 
if they did not see the full meaning. It was Satan speaking 
to him, as it had been through Peter Just now. 

Religious Selfishivess. — ^There is a religious selfishness 
that is Just as dangerous as greed or selfishness of any other 
kind. It seeks religious feelings as an end and for its own 
pleasure. The three disciples who wanted to build their 
tabernacle on the mount and enjoy such religious pleasures 
permanently are a good example of this. There is a true 
joy and satisfaction in the life that is given to God. It comes, 
however, as it did with Jesus, after the life is entirely given 
to God. It belongs not to those who seek for it, but to those 
whose passion it is to do the Father's wilL And some who 
find it lose it again, because they want to keep it instead of 
hearing the call to go down from the mountain to the need 
and the service that is waiting for them below. Here, as In 
all things, our Lord is the wonderful exemplar. 
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CHAPTER XV 
APPROACHING THE CROSS 

Bt way of Introduction and reviev, point out that this chap- 
ter marks the beginning of a new period. Back of it lies 
the period of wandering, a time of uncertainty and unsettled 
conditions on the one hand, on the other a time of great 
decisions, for in that time the disciples decided for Jesus' 
Messiahship and Jesus decided for Jerusalem and the cross. 
Still farther back lies the period of the ministry in Galilee, 
not without its shadows, but a time of light and peace com- 
pared with what was now to come. The disciples did not real- 
ize it, but Jesus knew, when he "steadfastly set his face," that 
the last period of his work was begun. 

In teaching^ the chapter, it might be well to take the last 
section of the narrative first, that with the heading "Con- 
cerning the Journey." Use the map to point out the prob- 
able route taken. Remind the class of the tens of thou- 
sands of pilgrims who annually passed over these roads, and 
bring before them a picture of this company and how they 
proceeded. 

All this is preparatory. The real purpose of this chapter 
is to show how the nearing cross reveals the true character 
of Jesus and his disciples, as well as of those whom Jesus 
called. It is the test of the cross, so often applied since that 
day. This suggests a good plan for the treatment of this, 
the principal part of the chapter: 

1. Jesus and the test of the cross. Read the few words of the 
Gospel as referred to. Note the steadfast purpose, the determi- 
nation, the courage, and the perfect confidence. And with all 
his sternness, what a depth of pity he shows for these foolish, 
selfish disciples as he talks of the cup, and of the conditions 
of power, and of what rule in the Kingdom means. This is 
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the lesson that every man should study who wants high place 
in church or state. 

2. The disciples and the test of the cross. Show how they 
fell below the demand. Would it not have been the same with 
us? But do not neglect to bring out this significant fact: 
Jesus did not simply rebuke and condemn; he went on train- 
ing them. That is what he does with us. That is the biggest 
fact in the Christian life, not what the Christian has achieved, 
but what God is making out of him. In the end, Jesus was 
not to be disappointed in these men. 

3. Prospective disciples and the test of the cross. What a 
value Jesus puts here upon determination, upon decision of 
character and life! And what a need there is of this in the 
Kingdom of to-day, out-and-out men, confessing Christ, stand- 
ing foursquare on great issues, lined up in the big fight, and 
ready to give all in that fight! 

Notes and Commentt 

Thk Ltberaltty of Jesus. — ^There is a fine protest against 
all illiberality in Jesus' rebuke to his disciples when they 
tried to atop this man who was casting out demons in Jesus' 
name. "He that is not against us is for us," declares Jesus. 
The true disciple of Christ is not primarily interested in 
building up his organization, but in serving men. He is in- 
terested in the league of service. There may be men who 
cannot join our church, but with whom we can work in 
some forms of the service of man. If men will not go 
the whole way, let us work with them as far as they will 
go. If the church is fighting against child labor and for 
a compulsory school attendance law, let her welcome the 
aid of Protestant or Catholic or Jew, or of trades unionism 
or socialism or any other body that will fight with her for 
the right. The kingdom of God is larger than our particular 
church or than the church as a whole. Equally should we be 
ready to give hearty appreciation to any movement or any 
body that is thus serving men. They may sometimes be doing 
that work in Christ's spirit even when they do not name his 
name. 

The Fbaitkitess ov the Gospels. — It is interesting to note 
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the place which Peter, James, and John occupy in these inci- 
dents. It is an evidence of their leadership. At the same time 
it shows again the perfect honesty and frankness of our Gos- 
pel narratives. These chief apostles, held in such special 
honor in the early church, are shown here as selfish, amhitious, 
and blind to the great teaching of their Master. This is all 
the more interesting when we realize that in all probability 
no small part of this record came through Peter himself. For 
scholars commonly assume that the second Gospel is based 
upon Peter's authority, and that this second Gospel was in 
turn used in the composition of the first and third Gospels. 
This honesty in giving unfiattering record of the disciples 
is even more plain when we come to the last days. Here 
were men who were ready to herald their shame if only they 
might show forth more plainly the glory of their Lord. 

Why Did Jesus Reject the Title Good? — ^What did Jesus 
mean by his response to the young ruler? The latter had 
called him "Good Teacher." Jesus rejects the address and 
says, "Why callest thou me good? none is good save one, 
even God." Even for the early church the saying seemed 
to have occasioned difficulty, for though it is given thus in 
Mark and Luke, in Matthew it is made to read, "Why askest 
thou me concerning that which is good?" Did Jesus mean to re- 
fuse this phrase, and so declare that there was evil in his life? 
As a matter of fact nowhere does Jesus for a moment betray 
any sense of sin on his own part That is the more wonderful 
when we realize how quick he was to discern evil, how sensi- 
tive to it He calls others to repentance; he gives no sign of 
it himself. He offers forgiveness to others; there is no sug- 
gestion that he ever felt the need of pardon for himself. The 
Gospels give us the picture of one who grew in wisdom and 
in grace with God as with men (Luke 2. 40, 51; see transla- 
tion of 61 in margin), but he did not need to lay aside sin 
in order to grow in grace. Nor does Jesus in this place 
confess any sin or fault. The young man had used the word 
"good" lightly, with no due sense of its infinite meaning. 
God alone is the absolutely good one, Jesus means to say. We 
are all of us on the way. We have not yet achieved. And 
in this sense Jesus applied it to himself. His work, his 
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hardest work, was still before him. He faced it without fear, 
but not without humility and the sense of dependence upon 
God. The hour in Gethsemane gives witness to that To the 
followers of Jesus, overwhelmed with the sense of the majesty 
and goodness of that life, there is deep comfort in this. He 
achieved, but he, too, had his struggle and needed to be made 
perfect 
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CHAPTER XVI 
ENTERING JERUSALEM 

In treating the events of the last week, do not try to arrange 
them day by day. Even If we knew the order sufficiently for 
that, it would not give us what we need most, and that is 
Jesus' purpose and the meaning of what occurred. And that 
suggests the important fact to be clearly brought out: Jesus 
had a plan for the last week. He was not simply drifting. 
The events that piled up so suddenly and strangely, though 
they completely overwhelmed the disciples, did not find Jesus 
unprepared. Rather he helped to bring them about Our 
next lessons should bring out clearly three things: the plan 
of Jesus, the spirit and character of the Master as seen in 
this time of testing, and the conditions at Jerusalem. Each 
chapter will throw light on all three points, this one par- 
ticularly on the first and third. 

In making out your plan of teaching, the section concerning 
Jericho might well be placed first. It is the last of the old 
days, for Bartimseus and Zacchseus take us back to the 
Galilaean times. Use the opportunity for a bit of review that 
will call up similar incidents with publicans and with the 
sick or suffering in the earlier ministry. This work ceases 
apparently in Jerusalem, but he is still the same Christ of 
sympathy and mercy. 

With the entrance we come to the Jerusalem ministry itself 
and the last days of our Lord. Bring out the four aspects 
of these last days as indicated in the first paragraph under 
"The Entrance." Then turn to the two important events of 
the lesson. 

The Entry. Aim to bring out two things in treating this: 
(1) the facts themselves of Jesus' entry, without too much 
detail, but giving a graphic picture; (2) the meaning of 
Jesus' deed as part of his plan. 
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The Cleansing of the Templa Here are three things to be 
brought out: (1) the conditions In the temple and what they 
reveal of the situation in Jerusalem; (2) Jesus' deed; (3) 
what it meant and what it led to. 

Notes and Comments 

The Full Repobts on the Last Week. — ^"We have noted 
in our study how fragmentary the records of Jesus' life are. 
The opening events are reported quite fully, perhaps because 
they occurred at Capernaum, the home of Peter and other 
disciples. For the long period of his wanderings after leav- 
ing Galilee there is little that can be definitely placed. Now, 
in the last week of his life, the accounts suddenly become 
very full again. In the four Gospels about one third of the 
space is given to these events, inclusive of the resurrection 
stories. There are several reasons for this. The events took 
place in a great city before many eyes. The city was the 
home of John Mark, probably the first writer of a complete 
Gospel story. More important, however, is the fact that these 
were days of intensest interest to the disciples, and these 
events became central for the faith of the church. What 
happened at this time sank deep into their hearts. Moreover, 
the days were crowded with teaching and incident." — Rail, 
New Testament History, page 118. 

DiSGBEPANCiEs AiTD Theib MEAiaNG. — ^Tho story of Bar- 
timseus is an interesting illustration of the differences in de- 
tail in the Gospel narratives. Mark and Matthew report that 
Jesus was leaving Jericho when he healed him; Luke says 
it was on his entrance. Matthew reports that two were healed, 
the others refer to but one. In other respects the stories are 
so nearly alike that there can be no question that all three 
refer to the same incident (compare Mark 10. 46-52; Matt. 
20. 29-34; Luke 18. 35-43). To one whose theory of the Bible 
demands mechanical inspiration and verbal inerrancy, such 
a case brings insuperable difficulties. For a sober student, on 
the contrary, this narrative well illustrates Just what the 
Gospels are intended to do: to give us a picture of him who 
was the Son of God and the light and life of men. In these 
two Jericho stories we see him in his courage and grace, 
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hlB tender mercy and power. If we will thus take the Bible 
as it is, instead of trying to fit it to our theories, it will give 
us all that we need. 

The Phabisebs' Watoh on Jestjs. — ^There is no doubt that 
the Pharisaic party had watched Jesus' course closely from 
the beginning. This included, of course, the Jerusalem Phari- 
sees who were the head of the group. They seem to have 
sent scribes down to Galilee from Jerusalem to investigate 
Jesus (Mark 3. 22), Just as a party of them had gone out to 
inspect John the Baptist They had no doubt been waiting 
the time when he should come to Jerusalem, where they could 
more easily carry out their plans. As it happened, the attack 
of Jesus upon the priestly party made these his bitter enemies, 
and so their power was Joined with that of their old foes, the 
Pharisees, in a common evil purpose. This whole situation 
was by no means hidden from Jesus. 

"Destboy this Temple." — ^The fourth Gospel reports Jesus 
as saying at one time, "Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up" (John 2. 19). It is certain that Jesus spoke 
some such word at this time. What did he mean by it? John 
refers this to Jesus' death and resurrection. But such a refer- 
ence would have been understood by no one, and Jesus did not 
use words to hide his meaning. The literal reference to the 
temple would have be^i clear, and would have been another 
way of asserting his Messiahship. For that was one of the 
things that were expected of the Messiah, that he would bring 
a new city and a new temple. So it was understood by Jesus' 
hearers, though it was perverted in the charges brought 
against him to signify that he was going to destroy it him- 
self (Mark 14. 58, 59; see also 15. 29). If our interpretation 
be true, then in this word Jesus was again declaring in invita- 
tion and warning that he was the Deliverer and the hope 
of the people. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE MESSAGE OF WARNING 

Recall the statement of last week, that throughout this 
week of conflict and turmoil Jesus moves with a clear plan. 
Bring up again the four marks of these days as suggested 
last week. In the third place recall the conditions in the 
city noted in the last lesson. Now we are ready to face the 
question of this chapter: Given this situation, what would 
Jesus' message to this people be? He had but a few days left, 
what would his word be and how would he bring it? This 
chapter gives the answer. The class will appreciate the an- 
swer better if they realize this situation. 

It might be well also to think of the situation for a moment 
from Jesus' point of view. What did he see as he faced this 
task? He saw a people blind, foolish, following wrong goals, 
but to be pitied more than condemned because they were sheep 
having no real shepherd. He saw the leaders: the selfish, 
greedy priests; the scribes and Pharisees, revered and blindly 
followed, but themselves proud, harsh, formal, empty. He 
saw the end so near at hand, the inevitable destruction to- 
ward which the city was hastening. 

Now we can appreciate the message, which may conveniently 
be studied in four parts: 

1. The call to repentance, always the beginning in Jesus' 
word and here more needed than ever. Every true prophet 
and preacher and evangelist has emphasized this. It is in- 
teresting that here the call goes to the nation, not simply the 
individual. Do we need that also? Have we a common life 
for which we are responsible in common, and of which we 
must together repent? 

2. The three parables of warning. Jesus' method of the 
parable was especially needed Just now when they were so 
unready to listen. The parable finds its way in before the 
hearer knows it, and is remembered when another message 
would be forgotten. 
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8. The assertion of Messiahship and appeal to take him as 
leader. Recall what is said on this point in the last chapter. 

4. The lament. The facts concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem may well he in the background of our mind here, 
adding terrible meanings to the solemn words of Jesus. 

Notes and Comments 

Jesus' Challenge to a People. — ^In his ministry in Galilee 
Jesus spoke largely to the individual. Here he is speaking, 
like the prophets of old, to the nation as a whole and its 
leaders. The message of God in this day is not simply to in- 
dividuals. It is to nations and to rulers and leaders of all 
kinds. 

The public leadership of a people has the deepest meaning 
for the spiritual welfare of that people. There lay the curse 
of Jerusalem at this time and the cause of the tragedy that 
later overwhelmed the city. Its leaders, like the husbandmen 
in the parable, were alike foolish and wicked. TtiaJ2iieataJLad 
the political power, and they were selfish and greedy; in 
modem phrase, they were grafters. The Pharisees had the 
influence with the people, but they used it to impose their 
dreary system of laws and rules, instead of standing for right- 
eousness and mercy. And both par ties opposed Jesus. A 
gentleman was recently asked about the politics of a great 
city. "For twenty-five years," he said, "this city has suffered 
from a ring that has known no politics except its own profit. 
Whichever side went in, the same men profited — and the people 
suffered. And the worst of it is that the people are indiffer- 
ent" The cost of such leadership is not simply seen in taxes. 
It is found in the harvest of vice and crime, in the forces that 
are allowed to prey upon the youth in saloon and dance hall 
and brothel, and in that neglect which means filth and disease 
and poverty and bad working conditions for the poor. What 
would Jesus say to the leaders of your city? Perhaps in our 
Christian democracy Jesus would say less to the leaders and 
more to so-called disciples of liis, the men and women whose 
selfish indifference gives the chance to the greed and corrup- 
tion of such leaders. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
FINAL CONFLICTS 

In stttdylng these conflicts, writers have commonly empha- 
sized the attacks made upon Jesus. That is one important 
side of the matter, but only one. Quite as important is Jesus' 
own aggressive and hostile attitude. All this Is connected 
with the question of Jesus' plan for the week, and therefore 
it will .be well to turn to this again by way of introduction. 
Jesus Is trying to save the people from their false leaders, 
and Is offering himself as their leader and Saviour: that is 
at the bottom of the conflicts of the week, and that makes them 
inevitable. 

This suggests the simple plan for the study of this lesson 
as indicated by the divisions in the textbook. 

1. The attacks upon Jesus. As the background of these 
attacks, realize how Jesus had threatened and endangered 
the interests of these various classes, and their position. The 
revenues of the priests and the position of the scribes were 
alike imperiled by this young Teacher. There had been a 
strong popular support given him in the north, especially 
by those who had previously held to John the Baptist Strong 
sympathy had been shown him now here in Jerusalem. A 
stop must be put to It Now consider the different attacks^ 
by whom made, the method, and the result 

2. Jesus' attacks upon his foes. Note the spirit of Jesus 
and his purpose in this matter. He is as truly the friend of 
men and the Saviour of men here as In healing men or speak- 
ing forgiveness. 

In connection with this chapter, make clear the different 
classes or interests opposed to Jesus. (1) The Sanhedrin, 
including both priests and scribes, the head of the nation 
religiously and with large political powers as well. It was 
responsible for conditions in the temple and the profanation 
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and graft that Jesus had attacked. (2) The Sadducees are 
practically the same as the priestly party. Despite their power, 
Jesus pays little attention to them, for they had little influ- 
ence with the people. They controlled the Sanhedrinyand 
had the power to try him, but Jesus cared more alxyn de- 
livering the people than about his personal safety. (3) The 
Pharisees were his real foes. They had the influence, and 
they and their scribes were leading the people astray. So the 
chief attack of Jesus is upon these. A review of Chapter II 
will help in this study. 

This lesson is rich in practical suggestions. Consider it 
as a revelation of the character and spirit of Jesus. Make 
it a study of true and false leadership in church and state. 
Does it point out the kind of war for which Christianity has 
room even to-day? 

Notes and Ck>nimentB 

A TsiBXTTE TO John. — ^It gives us a fresh glimpse of the 
powerful hold that John the Baptist had upon the people, 
that even after his death these priests and elders dared not 
say that John was not sent of God. If it had not been for 
the greater One that followed him, John would have stood 
forth as the overtowering landmark of latter Jewish history. 

The Religion That Makes Enemies. — ^As long as Jesus was 
talking about righteousness and trust and love, these priests 
did not care; nor did they mind his healing a few sick folks. 
But when he Interfered with business, it was a more serious 
matter. There are not a few people still who are very kindly 
disposed to religion so long as men talk of otherworldly things, 
and carry on prayer meetings or even revival meetings after 
a certain manner. But their manner changes suddenly if 
there is a touch on property or profits. When righteousness 
demands the abolition of the saloon, or when justice means 
the abolition of child labor or an eight-hour day, then men 
talk of confiscation of property and interference with private 
business. And sometimes they bid the preacher stick to the 
gospel. Jesus had this experience twice: once when the 
Qerasenes asked him to leave their country after he had healed 
the demoniac <Mf^k 5. 17), and now in the cleansing of the 
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temple. The kingdom of God will mean the rule of the Spirit 
of Christ In all the life of men, In market place as well as 
church. Before that comes there will be more conflicts with 
selfishness and greed. 

Phabisaism Old aih) New. — The mistake of Pharisaism is 
the mistake of magnifying the form and forgetting the spirit, 
of worshiping the instrument and overlooking the end. It 
is always easiest to keep the externals of religion: the correct 
creed, the proper form, the religious habit. The spirit of 
Pharisaism is a constant peril in religion. It is easier to con- 
demn the Pharisees of the past than to guard against that 
spirit in the present. There are men whose creed is correct, 
but whose lives are not righteous. There are men who tithe, 
sometimes who give far beyond this; but the business which 
makes their money works men twelve hours a day, or denies 
the principle of democracy (which is a just part of brother- 
hood) in industrial relations. There are men who speak the 
words of piety, sometimes with special claims, but inwardly 
are critical and censorious and unloving. This is the leaven 
of the Pharisees. 

Jesus^ Aboxtment fob Ikkobtality. — Jesus* reply to the Sad- 
ducees gives us perhaps the greatest argument for immortality. 
Long ago Plato argued that men were immortal because of 
the nature of the soul, which was indestructible. Men have 
tried to argue from science or to find convincing Illustrations 
from the flower or the butterfly. All this is Interesting, but 
it Is a poor foundation when the time of trial comes. And 
of still less value is spiritualism, with its professed messages 
from the dead, trying to pick the lock of the spirit world 
to show us a few poor spirits hovering on the cold outskirts 
of our sphere. Jesus* one argument was God. Rather, we 
might say, he attempts no argument at all. He knows God, 
the living God who Is the God of men. That God loves us and 
has made us unto himself; and that Is enough. 

"Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
And thou hast made him: thou art Just' 
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CHAPTER XTX 
PREPARING THE DISCIPLES FOR THE FUTURE 

Hebe is one of the most difficult chapters in our course. On 
the one hand we have a difficult passage to interpret On the 
other, it Is hard to teach because of controversies about these 
doctrines. If these premillennial or adventist controversies 
have not reached your church, so much the better. If they 
have, make clear certain general principles before you begin 
the chapter. (1) There is a difference between theology and 
Ufe. Life is the experience and practice of religion. The- 
ology is our theory or explanation of religion. (2) The vital 
matter is the life. Let us be deeply concerned that men shall 
have a loving and obedient trust in God. The theory is less 
important Let us think for ourselves and allow others to 
think also. 

The chief task in this chapter is to discover the practical 
purpose of Jesus. Keep close to that purpose and away from 
theoretical discussions. Ask what was important for the 
disciples at that time, and what is important for us now. 

Divide the lesson into three parts: 

I. The message concerning the future (Mark 13. 1-27). (1) 
The circumstances under which Jesus spoke. (2) What Jesus 
said, bringing out what is clear and avoiding details. (3) 
Jesus' purpose of encouragement and admonition. 

II. The parables. These parables are so familiar that they 
will not need detailed study. In each case note simply the 
special lesson and its bearing on the given situation. 

III. Some practical questions. (1) How far and in what 
way have Jesus' words been fulfilled? (2) What do they 
mean to us? 

Notes and Comments 
The Most Important Dootbines. — ^That is important in 
Christian doctrine which bears most directly on Christian life. 
The test of a doctrine is the way it can be lived, and that 
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decides both Its truth and Its value. Speculation as to the 
future does not mean much for present Christian experience 
and duty, and men are led away from more important matters 
when they dwell overlong on these things. Jesus' method here 
is interesting. The truths that Jesus emphasizes are those 
•that men can live. The Jews of that day were overbusy with 
their programs of the future. Jesus turned from these things 
in his public ministry. This discussion that we have studied 
was given to a little group of disciples in private and for a 
most practical purpose, to secure faithfulness and earnestness 
in the trying days of the future. What we need to emphasize^ 
is what Jesus put first in his teaching: trust in God, devotion 
to his will, love, righteousness, good will. 

The doctrines that are most important for life are also those 
about which men can most easily agree. Men have disputed 
about the mode of baptism, apostolic succession, church polity, 
and the second coming. No particular theory about any of these 
matters is essential to Christian life. But when it comes to 
the vital matters, it is far easier to agree. We do not need to 
debate about righteousness or mercy, about God as the Father 
Almighty whom men are to fear and trust, about sonship as 
our great privilege, and brotherhood as our great duty. 
"Against such there is no law." 

Otheb Sayings of Jesus. — ^The clear and undoubted sayings 
of Jesus elsewhere lend support to the theory that some mat- 
ter has found its way into the gospels here from without. In 
Luke 17. 20, 21 Jesus says: "The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation: neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, there! 
tor lo, the kingdom of God is within you." Again: "But of that 
day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father" (Mark 13. 32). All 
this seems opposed to the idea of the Kingdom as something 
external, or to the long list of signs as indicating just when 
the return is to be. The Kingdom will not come with any 
such study of signs ("with observation"), and no one can 
determine its time, not even the Son. 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE LAST SUPPER 

The story of the anointing must be treated briefly. Bring 
out, however, its two suggestive points: (1) what this anoint- 
ing meant to Jesus under these circumstances, and (2) Jesus' 
spoken appreciation. Use here the paragraph in Notes and 
Comments on the art of praising. 

The story of the evening in the upper room is the real heart 
of this chapter, and is of greatest importance. The following 
plan of teaching may be used. 

1. Consider the evening's events from the point of view of 
the disciples and their needs. (1) They still needed instruc- 
tion in the lesson that Jesus had taught so often, that great- 
ness in the Kingdom meant service, and not rule. Here take 
up the story of the foot-washing and consider its meaning for 
us. (2) They needed further warning as to the end, for 
even yet they did not realize it Here comes in the incident 
as to Judas. 

2. Consider the evening from the standpoint of the Master. 
(1) He longed for this last hour of personal fellowship. Note 
how carefully he planned for it. (2) This hour was of espe- 
cial importance to him because of his announcement of the 
new covenant established in that hour and the meaning of 
his impending death. 

3. Consider finally what this hour has meant to the church, 
and what it means to us to-day: how there began here that 
memorial supper that has gone on through all the ages to 
this day, and what the value of that sacrament and its mean- 
ing are to Christ's church in this day. 

Notes and Comments 
The Abt of Praising. — Some one has written on "The Gentle 
Art of Praising." How beautifully Jesus used that art! Re- 
call the matchless tribute that he gave to John (Luke 7. 24- 
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28). Think of his praise of the poor widow and her insignifi- 
cant gift (Mark 12. 41-44). And here is his praise of this 
woman, as beautiful and generous as was her own gracious 
deed. It requires more greatness to see what is good in others 
than to see what is wrong* and it marks a finer man and a 
stronger character to be able to praise than to know how to 
criticize. The world has reared many beautiful monuments 
in marble and bronze; there is none more beautiful or that 
will longer endure than these memorials to John and this 
woman built only of unsubstantial words. 

The Plage of Bkautt and Grace nr Religion. — ^There is 
place in the religion of Jesus for the gracious and the beauti- 
ful. It was a mistaken notion of Puritanism that religion 
must always be stem and austere. We do not add to piety 
by making worship bare and formless, nor do we promote 
religion by making our churches cheap and ugly. There is 
a beauty which belongs to holiness. And there are also a 
graciousness and courtesy which belong to the finest piety. 
Boorishness and vulgarity do not mean religious earnestness. 
Holiness is not simply severity. The heart of true holiness is 
love, and the heart of love is a kindly thoughtfulness and 
gracious consideration for others. 

There are some social and public applications of this that 
are well worth considering. In our churches: Are we showing 
the highest reverence to God when we leave our churches ill- 
kept and imtidy? Should not the ground about the church 
in country and city be as neat and attractive as the lawn of 
the finest home? Which is more Justifiable, to put beauty into 
our homes for the few or into the church for the many? 
In the community: Does not beauty belong to the life of a 
community Just as truly as do order and health? Are we 
doing right to allow lots overgrown with weeds, ill-kept streets, 
and defacing signboards? Among the working classes of our 
country: Does not social Justice mean more than bread and 
butter? We talk about a living wage as though it meant simply 
enough to keep soul and body together. If the life is more 
than the meat, should not the living wage mean a share of 
some of the beauty and grace and Joy and light of life? 

The Eaboejest Fobm of Keeping the Lord's Supper. — ^The 
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lesson shows how simply Jesus gave his disciples this parable 
of the bread and the wine. Paul's letters suggest the sim- 
plicity of the memorial of the Last Supper in the early church. 
It was made a feast of joy and was called the eucharist, or 
thanksgiving. It seems commonly to have been kept in con- 
nection with a regular supper in which the body of disciples 
joined. Such suppers were held quite frequently. Toward 
the close, the leader would take some bread and say, as Paul 
has given it to us: "In the night that the Lord was betrayed, 
he took bread; and when he had given thanks, he brake it 
and said. This is my body, which is for you." After this the 
broken bread was passed to those present, and then the wine, 
with similar words (see 1 Cor. 11. 20-26). That there was no 
fixed form of doing this may be seen from two facts. In the 
first place, the church after a time separated the Lord's 
Supper from the church supper in connection with which it 
had been held. In the second place, there is no one form 
of words given us in the New Testament Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and Paul report the words of Jesus, but no two exactly 
agree. It would seem to be plain that we should be guided 
here by the spirit and not by the letter. 

With all this it is strange that the simple service, in which 
the disciples recalled that last night and the Master's word 
and deed, should have become what it did in the later church. 
Separated from the common life and the common meal, de- 
veloped into an elaborate ritual, carried on in a language un- 
familiar to the people, it became at last the service of the mass 
and a center of Roman Catholic superstition. The doctrine 
of transubstantiation was developed, according to which the 
bread and wine were changed to the actual body and blood 
of Christ. These elements formed a magical food, necessary 
for the spiritual life of men. The change was a miracle, and 
the miracle could be wrought by the priest alone. Even Luther 
did not free himself wholly from these errors. A more common 
danger with us Protestants is that we shall disregard the value 
of this service, with its call to remember and its appeal to 
new devotion. And sometimes it is carried through with a 
haste and confusion and lack of reverence that robs it alto- 
gether of its beauty and meaning. 
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Foot-Washino: The Sfibtt and the Fobm. — It Is not hard 
to go through a rite or ceremony; It is more difficult to learn 
the lesson of the spirit. Men may protest great loyalty to 
the words of Jesus and yet miss all that he intended. It is 
so with that lesson ahout humhle service as the crown of 
Christian life, which Jesus gave when he washed the disciples' 
feet How have men treated those words of his: **I have 
given you an example, that ye also should do as I have done"? 
For many centuries It has been customary for the pope and 
for Roman Catholic monarchs to perform this ceremony on 
Thursday of Holy Week. This usually occurs at Vienna, 

Munich, Madrid, and Lisbon, as well as at Rome. Usually 
twelve poor old men are selected, who are later given a supper 
and some gift, the gift in Vienna being the suit of clothes in 
which they had been dressed. It need hardly be added (hat 
the washing is a mere form. The men are carefully bathed 
and dressed for the occasion, and at Rome, for example, the 
washing consists of sprinkling a few drops of water on the 
right foot. How different this ceremony from our Lord's 
humble deed, or from the life of a Saint Francis, "God's poor 
little man of Assisi," ministering to the loathsome lepers of 
his day! Before we condemn others overmuch, however, let 
us begin asking ourselves certain questions. What does this 
word of Jesus mean for us? In home, in church, in business, 
how far have we shown the spirit of domination, of insistence 
upon our own will and rights, and how far the spirit of the 
service of others? 
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CHAPTER XXI 

GETHSEMANE 

In brief review Join this chapter closely with the preceding 
one. The two should be considered as one. 

The heart of this chapter is its picture of the Master. 
Let everything else be subordinate to this. Here is the 
humanity of Jesus, not as a doctrine, but as a living fact, 
full of deepest appeal. In sharp contrast is the last portion 
of the chapter, that concerning Judas. 

This chapter is rich in helpful suggestion. (1) The Mas- 
ter's praying suggests our need of prayer, and the way that 
we must pray If we are to win the victory. Prayer is not mere 
begging or idle dreaming. It is work, the most important work 
of life. It is fighting, the finest fighting that this world knows. 
(2) The thoughtful Christian will not spend much time in 
condemning Judas. He will study Judas' story, and then, he 
will pray: "Lead me not into temptation, deliver me from 
evil." The whole chapter may well remind us of the deep and 
humble earnestness of Paul's declaration about himself: "I 
therefore so run, as not uncertainly; so fight I, as not beating 
the air: but I buftet my body, and bring it into bondage: lest 
by any means, after that I have preached to others, I myself 
should be rejected" (1 Cor. 9. 26, 27). Quote or sing the old 
hynm, "My soul, be on thy guard." 

Notes and Conunents 
The Sme of OETHBEMAKE.^-The traditional site of Gleth- 
semane is pointed out to travelers to-day, as well as certain 
ancient olive trees which are said to be those that once 
witnessed the Master's agony. The trees, however old, cannot 
date from that time, as Titus laid bare the country for miles 
around in getting wood for his operations when he besieged 
Jerusalem. As to the site, no one knows. Better than to 
know the site where he once prayed is it to know how to 
pray to-daytiH the spirit of Jesus. 
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GETHSEMANE 

Gethskicanb's Mbaking.-— The story of Gethsemane Is one 
of deepest value to Christian faith and life. It was. real 
fighting, and he who struggled there knows what our temptar 
tions are. And because he won in his fight, we know that sin 
can be overcome and by his help we may win also. 

The Young Man Who Fled. — ^In connection with the arrest 
and the flight of the disciples, "Mark adds the curious incident 
of the young man who followed with only a linen cloth flung 
about him, and who fled naked when they tried to seize him. 
It is an interesting possibility that this was Mark himself, 
that the disciples had taken the Last Supper at his mother's 
home (see Acts 12. 12), and that the young man, awakening 
from sleep, had followed them. If so, then the suggestion is 
correct that we have in this anonymous reference 'the mono- 
gram of the artist in a dark comer of the painting.' " (Rail, 
New Testament History, page 131). In other words, Mark 
is here setting down, for those who could understand, the fact 
that he was present and had some slight part in the events of 
that momentous night. In a way, he is putting his signature 
to his Gk>spel. 

The Name of JuDAs.-^The name of Judas had no evil 
sound in Jesus' day. It was not unconmion with Jews, and 
Jewish mothers did not hesitate to name their baby sons Judas. 
That could not happen in any Christian land to-day. The 
name has lost for us all other meanings; Judas simply means 
traitor. 

Lessons fbom Judas. — ^No man is so unpromising that Ck)d 
does not see the possibility of some high good. No man stands 
80 high in natural endowment or special privilege that he may 
not fall, and the greater the height of privilege the more terri- 
ble is that fall. When a man would rise, all the resources 
of Gtod's loving help are waiting for him; but he who will may 
say no to Ck)d's call, and man's poor no may shut out all of 
God's grace. No man ever had higher privilege than Judas, 
or fell to lower depth. It is enough to make any man watch 
and pray, if he will but realize that there was once a man who 
walked this earth with Jesus, who heard his voice from day 
to day, who looked Into his face and knew his love, and yet 
came to such end. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
THE TRIAL 

With the many Incidents comprised in this chapter, it is 
easy for the average class to become confused. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to arrange the events as clearly and simply 
as possible, following Mark's Gospel, and to leave aside minor 
items and difficulties. 

Make the general situation clear at the beginning: the dif- 
ferent elements opposed to Jesus and their reasons, what the 
Sanhedrin had decided, their fears as to the people, and 
their reasons for extreme haste. Think of our deliberate care 
in courts of Justice to-day, and then recall that here the 
arrest, preliminary hearing, formal trial with question as to 
jurisdiction, sentence, and execution, all were comprised with- 
in ten hours. 
^ ^he outline of events may be summarized as follows: 

1. The informal hearing at the home of Annas held some 
time between midnight and morning. Jesus found guilty of 
blasphemy in claiming to be Messiah, and sentenced, to death. 

2. The formal trial before the Sanhedrin held promptly 
at the moment of dawn. The decision and the sentence con- 
firmed. 

3. The first hearing before Pilate, to whom the Sanhedrists 
had led Jesus. 

4. The hearing before Herod Antipas, to whom Pilate had 
sent Jesus when he heard that Jesus was a Galilflean. 

5. Pilate's proposal to release Jesus after the custom of the 
Passover feast; the choice of Barabbas and rejection of Jesus 
by the people. 

6. The sentence passed on Jesus by Pilate. 

A still simpler form is to divide into two parts: the two 
hearings before the council, and those before Pilate. Make 
clear the picture of the different actors in this tragedy. 
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Notes and Comments 

The Obdeb of Etsitts. — ^Tbere are certain differences in the 
Gospel accounts of the events of Jei^us' trial. Luke reports 
only one meeting of the council, or Sanhedrln, held after day- 
light according to the law (Luke 22. 66-71). The high priest's 
question and Jesus' answer he sets at that time. Matthew and 
Mark put these at the meeting held before day. There were 
evidently two meetings, the first being informal, the second 
a formal and official gathering. The first two Gospels both 
indicate the latter (Mark 15. 1; Matt. 27. 1). 
\^^Ai^KAs. — There is no doubt that Annas, or Ananus, was the 
leading spirit in the plot against Jesus. High priest himself at 
one time, he was a skillful enough politician to get his five 
sons and a son-in-law in turn into that high office. In modern 
terms, he was the political boss and the head of the ring of 
grafters that made profit from the temple traffic and other 
similar sources. Greedy of power as of wealth, arrogant and 
unscrupulous, we can understand his anger when Jesus struck 
at the party and the temple abuses. More even than Pilate 
or Judas he deserves the pillory of shame. 
L^HE False Testimont. — ^Mark speaks of the false witnesses 
who had said that Jesus would destroy the temple. It was a 
cunning perversion of Jesus' words. What he had said was 
that the temple would be destroyed. 

The Highest and the Lowest Alike Abb In Us All. — 
We look at Jesus and say, "He was tempted as we are, and our 
life should be victorious as was his." We look at Judas and 
Pilate and we must say, "We are not free from their danger." 
Nay, we must go still further and confess: "In our selfishness 
we have sometimes betrayed our Master's cause, and in our 
cowardice we have sometimes been false to him." And is 
there not something of Peter in us all? 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THE CRUCIFIXION 

Let the Introduction be a very brief sketch of the events 
beginning with the Last Supper and leading up to the cruci- 
fixion. It is important that the members of the class get 
some grasp of the last twenty-four hours of Jesus' life as a 
whole. 

In teaching the chapter, plan to do two things: to bring 
out in a clear narrative the principal events, and to get hold 
of the inner meaning and spiritual values of this great lesson. 

The material is very rich and one must guard against being 
lost in details. Plan carefully according to your time. Try 
this plan of dividing your materials: 

1. What Jesus suffered: the mockings, the scourging, the 
way of the cross, the crucifixion. Do not dwell too much on 
physical details. Show what this meant for one who loved 
as Jesus loved, and for one who felt the evil of sin as he did 
and took it in sympathy upon his heart 

2. What Jesus saw. Take up the appropriate section in the 
textbook. Here is a fine opportunity for practical lessons, 
as we think of the different individuals and classes, and their 
attitude toward Jesus. This of itself would make a notable 
lesson. 

8. What Jesus said. In considering the sayings of Jesus on 
the cross, there is a fine occasion to point out how the Jesus 
on the cross is the same Jesus as in the old days in Galilee. 
Compare these words with others from the earlier days which 
show the same spirit, or elicit from the class these compari- 
sons: his word to the thief with words of forgiveness to sin- 
ners; his words to John and Mary with earlier incidents show- 
ing his thought and affection for others; the "I thirst" with 
the weariness and thirst of John 4; the word of forgiveness 
with his own teaching about the right attitude to enemies 
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THE CRUCIFIXION 

The ultimate object of the chapter should be to Show the 
spirit and character of Jesus. Keep this In mind in all the 
presentation. 

A closing consideration of most helpful character is the 
question: What does the cross of Christ mean in our faith? 
Do not make this a theological discussion. Center the thought 
about two great words: (1) Revelation. Here, as nowhere 
else, Jesus has showed us the heart of God in holiness and 
love, and at the same time the true spirit of men. (2) Recon- 
ciliaticm. Leave the theory aside and consider simply how 
God was here in Christ reconciling the world to himself; how, 
ever since then, the cross has worked to convict men of sin, 
to convince them of God's mercy, and to win them from sin 
to righteousness. 

Notes and Comments 

Simon Aim His SoNs.~->Mark speaks of Simon of Cyrene as 
"the father of Alexander and Rufus" (15. 21). He would 
hardly have mentioned these names if they were not pretty 
well known to those for whom he was writing. The inference 
is plain that they were Christians, and probably Simon him- 
self as well. It is interesting to reflect that the man upon 
whose back a strange fortune laid the unwelcome burden of 
the cross became the disciple of him whose cross he bore. 
One other interesting conclusion seems suggested by Mark's 
reference, and that is that this Gospel was written at a fairly 
early date, when these sons of Simon were still living. 

Abb the Rjcpobts Reliable? — The question is sometimes 
raised whether these reports of Jesus' words are to be trusted, 
since we read that the disciples had fled and the women looked 
on from afar. There is no ground, however, for supposing 
that there could not have been other sympathetic listeners ait 
hand or that the women might not later have drawn nearer. 
We must remember too, contrary to the common conception, 
that the flgure on the cross was raised but a little way above 
the ground. The words themselves have a wonderful 
simplicity as well as appropriateness to the scene and the 
character of Jesus. 

TH09S Tbat Stqod Beholdino.— Of all that hi^d a part in 
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the tragedy of that day, not the least to blame were those of 
whom Luke says, ''The people stood beholding." There come 
times when not to take part is a sin against God. The number 
of those who plotted against Jesus was very small. Even those 
who shouted "Crucify" were not a great company. The plots 
of Jesus' foes could never have come to such terrible fruition 
if the people had not been indifferent. They sealed his death 
warrant when they rejected him and his message. Nor does 
it take from their guilt because they did not plot and did not 
crucify. There is a sin of those who simply stand by when 
the hour has come to choose and to act The sin of selfish 
indifTerence is a form of treason in the kingdom of God. 

The Sm of Indecision. — ^Ancient legends tell the story of 
how there was once war in heaven. The angels of evil rebelled 
and the hosts of them that were true to God joined in conflict 
and at last drove them forth. But there were some angels, 
so the legend runs, who simply ''stood beholding." Upon 
these angels and their sin the great poet Dante passes his 
sentence. He speaks of them as those "who nor rebellious 
proved, nor yet were true to God, but for themselves were 
only." For Dante that was no little sin. These angels, he 
declares, whom heaven cast forth, hell itself would not re- 
ceive. There outside the gates of hell they pass their mean 
existence. For honest fighting, even when it was wrong, 
Dante had a certain respect. His lowest place is for the in- 
different who will not take sides, who for themselves are 
only. The greatest hindrance to the kingdom of God to-day 
is not the hostility of the few who stand openly and defiantly 
for evil. It is the indifference of the many who, while the 
fight is on, simply stand beholding. 

Thb Tsansfobmation of the Cboss. — ^So sacred has the 
cross become in the thought of the Christian that it is hard 
to realize that once it was the emblem of shame. What the 
hangman's rope means for our day that the cross meant for 
Jesus' time. There is no more wonderful witness to the 
power of Jesus than that he should have touched this symbol 
of shame, joined in the thoughts of men with criminals and 
slaves^ and made it an emblem for highest reverence. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE RISEN CHRIST 

Let it be remembered that we are not simply studying a 
series of events in these chapters, but, rather, their meaning 
for the development of the kingdom of God. This chapter is 
especially significant for our course, and must be considered 
in the light of this question. Instead, therefore, of setting 
forth the various incidents of Easter morning and the later 
appearances, let us consider the chapter under two main 
questions: 

1. What did the resurrection mean to the disciples? The 
outstanding fact here is the radical change that took place 
in the disciples. The Gospels do not describe this directly. 
It is our task as teachers first of all to enter sympathetically 
into their experience and then to lead others to see it. Several 
steps are necessary here. 

(1) Let a brief review come first of the entire experience 
of the disciples with Jesus. Luke 24. 21 gives it in a nutshell: 
"We hoped that it was he who should redeem Israel." It 
might mak6 it even more vivid to picture the experiences 
of Peter: his meeting with Jesus at the Jordan, the call at 
Capernaum, the wonderful days in Galilee, the growing realiza- 
tion that this was more even than a prophet, Jesus' acknowl- 
edgment of Messiahship, the strange words about suffering 
and death, the Master's determination to go to Jerusalem, the 
conflicts and dangers of the last week, and yet the conviction 
that nothing could happen to the Messiah, and then — and 
then the awful events of that last day. Such a sketch must be 
made very briefly, but it will serve for a quick, vivid review, 
and to make plain the situation. Make it vivid, but brief. 

(2) Briefly, but sympathetically, bring out the feelings of 
the disciples at Jesus' death. They mourned as friends for 
such a friend as men never had before; but they sorrowed 
even more as men wlHQ bad shared and lQ9t 9r wonderful hope. 
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(3) By means of the gospel stories and Acts and Paul, show 
vhat the marvelous change was in these men. Above all, make 
this clear: it was no mere restoration of the old Joy and 
hope; it was something infinitely greater. And so we see 
these men showing a Joy and courage and a consciousness of 
a message and a mission such as had not appeared when Jesus 
was still with them. 

2. What does the resurrection mean to Christian faith to- 
day? Here may be considered the points brought out in the 
section entitled "The Easter Faith." 

How much time shall be given to the questions concerning 
the dilferences in the gospel records and the grounds of the 
resurrection faith, will depend mainly upon the character of 
the class. Do not raise questions when it Is not necessary, 
nor evade questions or problems that are honestly raised. 
An honest doubt Is better than an undisturbed indilference. 
In such case, make one point clear: our faith in the living 
Christ does not depend upon historical and critical arguments 
about the gospel narratives. The greatest argument is the 
history of the Christian Church, the story of Christian culture, 
and the experience of Christian believers, all as the product 
of the living Christ 

Notes and Comments 

The GB0uin)8 won the Bbsubbbotion Fatth: Paul trb 
Eablust Witness.— What are our reasons for believing in 
the resurrection? Our first and most important witness is 
not any one of the €k)spels, but PauL Paul was converted 
not more than five years after the death of Jesus. Three 
years after his conversion he goes down to Jerusalem, meeting 
Peter and James. Paul's knowledge, therefore, goes back to 
the very beginning, and his information comes directly from 
the leaders among the twelve. What, then, does Paul UXi us? 
The oldest writing in the New Testament is from Paul's hand, 
the first letter to the Thessalonians, which was written about 
twenty years after the death of Jesus. At this early date Paul 
speaks of the fact of the resurrection and makes plain that 
it was the accepted faith of Christians. 

The LinsR to tsv ConiNTHiAirs.— The first totter to the 
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Corinthians was written but a few years later and Is still more 
Important. First of all, Paul points out here the common and 
central message of the church, what he himself had received, 
and what was the first thing he had declared to them: that 
Jesus died for their sins, that he was buried, and raised again 
the third day. Then Paul goes on to speak of the appearances 
of Jesus, how he showed himself to Peter, to the twelve, to 
over five hundred at one time, to James, to "all the apostles" 
(including apparently others than the twelve), and last of all 
to himself. This was written within twenty-five years of 
Jesus' death and when, as Paul himself declares, the majority 
of these witnesses were still living (1 Cor. 16. 3-8). 

The Gospel Witness. — ^We have already noted the evidence 
of the Gospels and their agreement on the main facts. It 
shows how certain the church was of these facts that it let 
these difTerences stand and did not try to harmonize them. 

The Great Change. — ^A third reason is to be found in the 
change that took place in the disciples as well as in the whole 
history of the Christian Church. This religion, which has 
commanded the world for ages, whose power has transformed 
the lives of men as of nations, had its start with that con- 
viction of the risen Christ. If that conviction was not well 
grounded, then the foundation of Christianity was either a 
delusion on the part of these men who imagined that they 
saw Jesus, or it was a fraud which they perpetrated not only 
upon their enemies, but upon their friends. When we think 
of the moral purity and spiritual power of Christianity, we 
cannot accept either alternative. "As the church is too holy 
for a foundation of rottenness, so she is too real for a founda- 
tion of mist" 

Chbist the Chief Aboument. — ^These are historical and logi- 
cal reasons, but the most compelling argument is moral and 
spiritual and its ground is Jesus himself. Men have often 
used the resurrection to prove the divinity of Christ. Some 
such purpose it served with the disciples, for to them it was 
the stamp of God's approval upon their Master. With us the 
matter stands differently. We do not believe in Christ be- 
cause men have proved the resurrection, but we accept the 
resurrection because we believe in Christ When once we 
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have known Jesus Christ as the Gospels show him, In his 
searching message and his holy lore, when once we have 
answered his call and have learned the peace and power of 
a new life through him, then we know that death could not 
hold this Son of God, but that he who died for our sins is 
y alive foreyermore. 
/ Certain Diffebbngbs. — ^We shall lose nothing as Christians 
by facing frankly the dilferences which exist between the 
various narratives of the resurrection, and by not insisting 
upon details. Indeed, we shall gain thereby. Consider the 
question of the nature of the resurrection and of the body 
with which Jesus was raised. Ffekul's conception is clearly 
more spiritual. He treats the resurrection of Jesus and the 
resurrection of the saints as being of one kind, except that 
Christ is the first-fruits. Concerning the nature of this resur- 
rection he declares, "It is sown a natural body; it is raised 
a spiritual body" (1 Cor. 15. 44) ; "Flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God" (1 Cor. 15. 50). At the other ex- 
treme we find Luke, who emphasizes the physical aspects 
and pictures Jesus as partaking of food (Luke 24. 39-43). 

SoMB Central Points. — ^We should not dogmatize, however, 
where we do not know. The Gospels nowhere seek to give 
an account of what actually happened in the act of resurrec- 
tion. They tell us that the tomb was empty, and they tell us 
that Jesus appeared to his disciples. Without dogmatizing 
certain points may be suggested: (1) The most important fact 
is not the raising or reanimating of a dead body, but the fact of 
the living Christ appearing to his own. There is room in the 
Christian faith for those who hold to a spiritual rather than a 
physical resurrection. (2) The empty tomb, however, which is 
witnessed to by all the Gospels, implies a raising of the body. 
(3) The body of Christ's appearing was no ordinary physical 
body. There was no return to the old life. Henceforth Jesus 
was to be in their lives as a spiritual presence and power. In 
all this it is better to hold to the central fact of the living 
Christ, to leave liberty to thought, and not to seek to know 
what passes our knowledge. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
A REVIEW 

Read ''Concerning Reviewing" in the General Suggestions 
and the first paragraph of Chapter X in this manual. 

The appeal to the eye is always helpful in teaching, no 
matter how simple the means employed. That is especially 
true in a review. A map will aid in this case. An outline 
map drawn on the board, however rude, may be even better, 
as the average map confuses by having too much. Point out, 
or fill in, the chief places in order of this review: Nazareth 
in Galilee, the Jordan where John baptized, Capernaum and 
Lake Galilee, Tyre and Sidon, Cssarea Philippi, Jerusalem. 
There will not be time for tracing details of journeys. 

The purpose of this review should be twofold: (1) to set 
forth clearly the plan of Jesus' life, his task, what it was that 
he had to accomplish; (2) to trace in broad outline the main 
steps by which he accomplished his purpose. 

It may be well to bring out the first part by means of 
general class discussion, or by question and answer. Note 
this important fact: the death of Jesus as part of his work 
seems not to have been revealed to him from the beginning, 
though it becomes finally central and supreme. The supreme 
conflict of Jesus' life and its great triumph comes here. 

Plan your teaching so as to give the major portion of time 
to the latter division, the main outline of the life. In the 
textbook it is given in five main divisions. Let your own 
treatment be governed by what you have done in the class. 
This is not a time to bring in new material. But make sure 
that this simple but important outline is fixed in every mind. 
It will make the reading of the Gospels mean more for all 
future time. If possible, let these main divisions stand on 
a blackboard before the class during the review. 
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